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A high collection percent- 
age each month is an accom- 
plishment of great benefit to 
business. 


In recognition of this we 
offer a carton of Busch extra 
dry ginger ale each month 
not just to one but to ten 
credit men reporting the 
highest monthly collection 
percentage anywhere in the 
United States. 

Send in your collection per- 
centages each month to the 
Credit World and win a car- 
ton of America’s finest ginger 
ale. 





GINGER ALE 


“EUSER-Buscy |c.St.Lo 


soll 


The high collection percentage 
winners for September were 


S. M. Smith 
Bryant & Douglas Stationery Co 
Kansas City, Missouri 


P. Younts 
Frank T. Budge Company 
Mami, Florida 


C. L. Hoag 
United Grocery Company 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


E. E. Carson 
— Bros., Inc 
El Paso, Texas 


R. M. Ro ren 
The ee Qn r ompany 
Minneapolis, Minn 


Jensen 


e Southworth Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


C. P. Gordon 
Browning. King &6 Co 
Denver, Colo 


A. E. Smith 
Roche &% Roche 
Louisville, Ky 


Credit Manager 
Browning. King &% Co 
Brondway, New York City 


A quality that sustains an established reputa- 
tion both for the makers and those who serve 


BUSCH 
EXTRA DRY 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
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Pull down your bad debt losses by knowing 
more about the legal considerations in- 
volved in every credit transaction! 


The 1931 CREDIT MANUAL of. COMMERCIAL LAWS (compiled by the National 
Association of Credit Men) has been designed and compiled with special care to answer 
questions as to the rights, duties and obligations of creditors and debtors in the various 
states. It is a comprehensive legal fact-guide for credit, collection and sales work. The 
MANUAL answers questions like the following, and scores of others: 


When you accept a promissory note should D3 
you accept a straight note, an installment 
note, or a judgment note? 


What are the specific considerations un- 
derlying bailment contracts, consignment 
and agency contracts, lease contracts, con- 


. p ile tracts by mail or telegraph, etc.? 
If a buyer's credit does not justify a sale 


: What are the fundamental rules and 
trade acceptance or promissory note, what 


principles, which, if observed, will minimize 


other forms of security can be used and 
under what conditions is it best to use 
each form? 


When is dunning a “‘libel”” and how can 
the use of language be avoided which 


the evil of cancelled orders, and diminish 
losses on sales contracts? 


What constitutes “signing” ? 


What are the important provisions of ‘The 
Bad Check Law’’? 


might imply that the debtor is wilfully and 
fraudulently evading payments? 








What are the Exemption Provisions of 
the various States? 


What is the best procedure to follow to Do you have a working knowledge of the 
protect your interests in case of cancella- Sales Act, Statutes of Fraud, Acceptances 
tion? and Conditional Sales? 


Practically every credit transaction has a legal background or implication. Are you familiar with this 
background and these implications? Are you up-to-date on every change in Federal and State Laws 
vitally important in your credit decisions? The MANUAL for 1931 contains hundreds of changes, 
revisions and amendments correcting old editions. It will protect your credit dollars and tell you when 
you need a lawyer. 


To be well informed on these important credit and legal matters 
will cost you only $3.50, if you order the MANUAL before 
December 1. After December 1 the price advances to $4.00. 

Act at once and profit! 


S 
Fill in the Coupon NOW! 








THE CREDIT WORLD 


“_.. treat your Credit 
\ a SACRED TRUST” 


“Just As The Twig Is Bent -+So Is The Tree Inclined” 


Blotters « « 


And Two Collection Letters 
To Be Used With Them! 


Now—the “Character” picture on blotters .. . 
with two collection letters written especially for 
use with them. 


The blotters—just the right size for check book 
or desk use—will be used over and over again, 
with a constant repetition of mental impressions. 


The letters—written by the author of the 

— “Better Letters Service’—will collect your 
PRICES: current accounts and leave a pleasant “‘after- 
ye ee taste.” Friendly companions for the blotters. 


$4.00 per 1000 in lots Copy for the two collection letters will be 
of 5000 or more, F. O. 


B.Saint Louis. Printed included with each order for 1000 or more 


in four colors. Illus- blotters. 
stration shows exact ; . 
sine. Order immediately and collect your current 


accounts before the Christmas rush hits you. 








National Retail Credit Association 


1218 Olive Street a St. Louis, Mo. 
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This publication carries authoritative notices and articles in regard to the activities 
of the National Retail Credit Association; in all other respects the Association 
cannot be responsible for the contents thereof or for the opinions of writers. 
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10 Seconds to Re-Ink 
Mun-Kee Stamp Pad 


A recent improvement in the construction of the 
Mun-Kee Stamp Pad makes it possible to re-ink 
the pad in ten seconds. 


Simply insert the spout of the Mun-Kee Ink 
Can in V-slot on rubber flange, press bottom of 
can five or six times and pad is re-inked and 
ready for immediate use. Ink works up evenly 
to surface by capillary attraction. 


Every drop of ink is utilized—fingers are kept 
clean—imprints are distinct. 


In addition, the ““Mun-Kee” Pad has rubber base 
to prevent scratching of desk—inking surface 
which is reversible and replaceable—ink reservoirs 
which regulate flow of ink, thus insuring perfect 
impression all the time. 


Every pad is absolutely guaranteed to 
give satisfaction or money is refunded. 


>. = -*> 


Mun-Kee Products Corp. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Sold through stationers and rub- 
ber stamp men. If your dealer 
can’t supply you—write to us for 
pad on ten-day trial. 
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Confidence is Just Another 
Name for Credit 


I remember as a child my first circus. I followed 
close to the elephants shuffling their grotesque bulk 
down the street. I was particularly impressed by 
their obedience. The slightest word of the trainer 
was promptly obeyed. My childish notion of obedi- 
ence was confused by this reversal of the law that 
had governed me. | obeyed my big brother only 
because he was bigger, but here was a little man in 
complete command of a string of great big bone- 
crushing elephants. What was his power? It turned 
out to be fairness. Fairness had produced a con- 
fidence that was mutual and as a result, a little man 
with a few brains was in command of this mammoth 
power. 


The thought came to me a short time ago that our 
credit system is very similar to this elephantine con- 
fidence. A great big bulk of money (more than 
$28,000,000,000) is controlled entirely by con- 
fidence. Without this confidence it could be as 
devastating as the elephant if he were to drop his 
foot. Without confidence the mammoth volume we 
have acquired could not have been brought under 
one control and where that confidence does not 
maintain itself the immediate result is destruction. 
The trainer developed confidence in the elephants 
because he understood them and treated them as 
they should be treated. He did not encourage them 
to take liberties, but kindly instructed them in 
caution. We must do just that with our great bulk- 
ing mass of credit users. They must not over-buy 
and they must be coerced, instructed and educated 
in the proper use of credit. 


FRANK C. HAMILTON, 
Editor, THE CREDIT WORLD. 
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The Nebraska State 
Conference was held 
at Grand Island, 
November 14 


NEWS OF 


“{N THE merry, merry month of 
May’’—in the City of New 
York there will be held a retail 

credit school that promises to rival 

that great retail conference of Bos- 
ton. This announcement was made 
at the New York State Credit Con- 
ference recently held at Kingston, 

New York—a New York School 

of Credit—Man! that’s news. 


7 


Another gusher was brought in 
on October 4th in Oklahoma City 
by the Credit Bureau managers of 
Oklahoma. It did not gush oil 
but facts, opinions, discussions and 
decisions regarding consumer credit 
reporting. 

* 


Progress moves westward. The 
Pacific Northwest Conference re- 
flects the truth of this statement on 
October 6th at Lewiston, Idaho. 
Modern credit ideas and modern 
credit bureaus are the rule, not the 
exception, in the West and the 
Northwest. 


There are those who “‘pass up” 
state or district conferences upon 
the assumption that there is not 
enough to be gained for the time 
spent; or may be it is the natural 
contempt for things nearer at home 
that keeps too many away from 
these extremely mensurable meet- 
ings. 

They are the life of our associa- 
tion—veritable fountains of in- 
formation where the intimate ex- 
change of thought and experience 
eliminates years of time and 
chance. 

Sedalia was no exception. 

The program was of an out- 
Standing character and entirely 
apart from the potency of the pa- 
pers, and interest of the question- 





Miss Edith Shaw 
of the Portland Credit Bureau 


Originator of the Breakfast Club 
* 


Where there is Friendship there is 
understanding and sympathy. 

This is the creed of the Portland, 
Oregon, Credit Women’s Breakfast 
Club. The Breakfast Club innovation 
is news every month although this is 
the first time it has been reported in 
the columns of the Credit World. 


Twice every month all the girls 
from the Credit Bureau meet for 
breakfast with the girls from the 
Credit Departments of the companies 
using the bureau. Ostensibly, the pur- 
pese is to promote camaraderie of 
spirit and initiative for the good of 
the credit reporting business in the 
City of Roses but we bet the break- 
fast idea is popular mainly because 
it provides a good breakfast of Ham 
and—at least twice every month—a 
dietetic balance to the customary 
feminine breakfast of a cup of coffee 
and a doughnut to dunk. 


Anyway the idea is a great success. 
It converts the voice on the other end 
of the line into an appetite on the re- 
ceiving end of a plateful of flapjacks. 
Any credit man or woman in Portland 
on the first and third Wednesday of 
each month is cordially invited to 
set the alarm clock for 6:30 a. m. 
and climb aboard the Breakfast Club 
Special. 


November 
1930 





The lowa State 
Conference was held 
at Des Moines, 
November 17 and 18 


THE MONTH 


ers, the persuasiveness of the an- 
swers, there was a brilliance of tal- 
ent, a plerophory of genius and a 
viscidity of fun that few national 
conventions could match. 

The banquet was especailly 
marked by a gift to President Mc- 
Mullen. No ordinary gift we 
can assure you. It was a lusty 
answer to President McMullen’s 
call for members. Mr. Waggoner 
of Wichita and Mr. Riley of Kan- 
sas City—the “Gallagher and 
Shean”’ of the service department— 
presented the gift of 129 indi- 
vidual members and one Service 
Department member. 

It was an inspiring incident that 
further fortified Mr. McMullen in 
his already well placed confidence. 

The CREDIT WORLD wishes to 
take this opportunity to congratu- 
late Mr. Waggoner and Mr. Riley 
and their co-workers. . . . “Yes, 
positively, Mr. Waggoner.” ‘‘Ab- 
solutely, Mr. Riley.” 


+ 


October 11th and 18th were 
two important days in California. 
On the 11th at Corona the south- 
ern district went into its semi- 
annual huddle and a week later at 
Stockton the northern district took 
time out to discuss weighty credit 
problems. 


* 


The Northern Illinois Confer- 
ence at Oak Park on the 11th was 
cram full o’ pep and interest, says 
Jack C. Griffin of La Grange. 
Every minute was worth while. 
State and group credit conferences, 
this year especially, have reached 
their nth degree of entertainment 
and instruction. Secretary Hulse 
and C. O. Stiles report the South- 
ern Illinois Conference at Alton 
on the 27th as unusually interest- 
ing also. 

(Continued on page 55) 





CREDITORIALS 


Trade Mark registered U. S. Patent Office by Louis |. Grigsby, 
General Mariager, Philadelphia Credit Bureau 


it's, Hy Time! 


BOUT seven years ago a weekly news magazine 
suddenly flashed into prominence. It was dif- 
ferent and people liked it. Today it is read 

by 300,000, who it is claimed, average $21,753 in 
their income—a total equal to one-quarter of the 
taxable United States income. This is an amazing 
claim for an amazing magazine, but something far 
more amazing is the fact that Time, a news magazine, 
with its eyes on the entire world, seeing everything, 
uncovering news, facts, discovering human interest— 
Time, the infallible, did not discover the largest and 
most complete consumer credit reporting service in 
existence, the National Retail Credit Association. 


With its 1165 credit bureaus all linked together— 
its 60 million cards on file—human documents about 
60 million people—recording their incomes, their as- 
sets, their liabilities, their histories, their habits, their 
characters. It is the largest credit reporting service 
in the world. Time, the infallible, wanted an in- 
fallible record of its 300,000 subscribers for its audit 
bureau of circulation report, so it went to the Retail 
Credit Company of Atlanta, Ga. Time accidentally 
heard about the Retail Credit Company through 
friends. It heard about its 729 salaried inspectors 
and its 5,500,000 reports a year; but Time, the 
infallible, didn’t hear about the far greater National 
Retail Credit Association with bureaus in every 
city, town and village of consequence from coast to 
coast, receiving daily reports about Time's subscribers 
and the subscribers to all other magazines from 1 80,- 
000 able reporters. 


Time, the infallible, didn’t know that a mere 
handful of the bureaus of the National Retail Credit 
Association would make 5,500,000 reports look like 
a day’s work. Where were the friends of the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association? 


THE CREDIT WORLD 


The files of the 1165 Re- 
tail Credit Bureaus are 
better equipped to pro- 
duce the more complete 
and more authentic in- 
formation about the 
greatest number of all 
classes of people in the 
United States regarding 
their material welfare, 
character and habits than 
any other source. 
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In the last issue of The 
Credit World some amaz- 
ing cases pf credit fail- 
ures were reported. To 
ignore the laws of society 
would soon end in ruin 
but many merchants seem 
to think that to ignore 
the laws of credit will by 
some magic manner re- 
ward them. 






























Credit is one of the mag- 
nanimities of business 
that wins even in losing 
but when actual losses are 
only “4 of 1% there be- 
comes absolutely no foun- 
dation to the claim that 
Credit is Costly. 



































It's Hy Time! Where were your news hounds?— 
and it’s ‘‘High Time’’ that the National Retail Credit 
Association laid its scent for Time and other good 
magazines to follow into the files of our credit bu- 
reaus if they want their Audit Bureau of Circulation 
report to be the best that they can get. 


Il 
Significant Words 


/41T ISN’T what you say, but how you say it,’ some 
people contend. ‘‘No!”’ others will argue, “‘it 
isn’t how you say it, but what you say that 

counts.”” In Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech it was what 

he said and not how he said it that won him immor- 
tal fame. There he was competing against the greatest 
orator of the time, Edward Everett—the finished 
gentleman, the careful student, the heir of traditions 
and learning and breeding, of scholarly instinct and 
resources. From him the people might expect, and 
would get, a balanced and polished oration. For 
that end he had been born, and inheritance and op- 
portunity and inclination had worked together for 
that end’s perfection. The self-made President envied 
him. He scrawled his thoughts wrth a stubby pencil 
on a ragged piece of wrapping paper. He said them 
as best he could. They lived to honor his name and 
to be recited millions of times for years to follow. It 
wasn't how Lincoln said his Gettysburg speech, but 
what he said that counted. 


D. J. Woodlock, manager-treasurer of the National 
Retail Credit Association, has just returned from 
Milwaukee, where he delivered a speech that counted 
and he delivered it well in his own inimitable style. 
Mr. Woodlock said important things in a competent 
way. Some excerpts from Mr. Woodlock’s speech 
are reprinted here—significant words. 


‘The retailer is the force back of all other forms of 
business because he is the distributing medium 
through which is passed on to the consumer all the 
products of our mills and factories and in proportion 
to his ability to create markets and expand trade 
are all other lines of business prosperous. 


If through sound credit extension the retailer can 
expand the volume of retail sales, he becomes the 
heart of business, forcing the lifeblood of commerce 
through the entire nation. 


With one or two notable exceptions, the great 
retail stores which are outstanding in their merchan- 
dising success today are also conspicuous for their 
credit service. The lack of knowledge as to how to 
safeguard credit is what is keeping many of our 
retailers small. 


Retailing of a few years ago was a question of 
trading. There were but two fundamental factors, 


















buying and selling. But today the public is demand- 
ing service, and credit possesses the popular and prac- 
tical feature of being a service and a sales force. 


The modern methods of yesterday are antiquated 
today. It is a day of grow or go, and the retailer 
who refuses to accept modern methods of doing busi- 
ness is doomed to go. If he is going to travel with 
the leaders, and keep ahead, or at least abreast of his 
competitors, he must utilize modern methods geared 
to a high standard of efficiency. 


There never will be that Utopia where he will 
have no loss from credit, but by the substitution of 
facts for opinions, he can reduce loss to a minimum 
and make credit extension profitable. Before organi- 
zation and co-operation, the retail losses average from 
4 per cent to 8 per cent; but after a branch of the 
National Retail Credit Association is organized, the 
losses are reduced to an average of one-half of one 
per cent. 


An analysis of the retail credit losses of the past do 
not show that they were the result of dishonesty. 
They were due to unethical credit methods, over- 
selling or pyramiding of accounts and domestic 
troubles. 


Unethical practices can be remedied by a sincere 
co-operation of all merchants in supporting a com- 
munity credit policy. Pyramiding of accounts never 
occurs where merchants exchange information 
through their credit bureau. Losses from domestic 
troubles, divorce, etc., can be eliminated by heeding 
warning notices from the central bureau. 


Ninety per cent of the troubles of the retailer are 
within his own power to remedy. Even that which 
is considered the most threatening of evils for the 
_ retailer, the chain store, has gained a place in Ameri- 
can business because of the failure of the average 
retailer to keep pace with the times. 


Retailers have allowed their customers to dictate 
their credit and store policies so long that they have 
not alone lost their backbone but also the respect of 
their customers. 


When a department store follows a wishy-washy 
and vacillating policy as regards the return of mer- 
chandise, they find this privilege abused to the extent 
of creating serious loss. 


Retailers, get the proper perspective of your busi- 
ness. You are in business to make profits and not 
to swap dollars. You are not interested in holding 
your losses to an infinitesimal part of 1 per cent, 
but rather in promoting new business, increasing 
sales, creating good will and making profitable 
turnover. 


THE CREDIT WORLD 


The volume of Retail 
Credit in the U. S. is ap- 
proximately 28,438,000,- 
000. Fifty per cent of 
this is paid when due, the 
remainder is outstanding 
for an average period of 
72 days. This is unneces- 
sary and can be relieved 
by organization and edu- 
cation. 


An indefinite Credit pol- 
icy or fear of competition 
to such an extent that the 
retailer reduces down 
payments or extends 
terms beyond what they 
should be, is building on 
quicksand. 
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Chicago is making retail- 
ing history. The great 
Merchandise Mart is de- 
scribed in this issue and 
here is the Sherman Cor- 
poration opening a retail 
clinic under the auspices 
of the Chicago Chamber 


of Commerce. 


The office boy owed the 
bookkeeper 2 cents and 
the bookkeeper owed the 
stenographer 2 cents and 
the stenographer owed 
the office boy 2 cents. 
One day the bookkeeper 
found a cent in his pocket 
and gave it to the stenog- 
rapher, who gave it to the 
office boy, who gave it to 
the bookkeeper, who sent 
it around again and 
everybody was paid. No- 
body was out anything, 
or in anything but it was 
good business. 














Merchant Disorders Diagnosed 
in Chicago 


7 F UNUSUAL interest to Illinois retail merchants 
C) is the announcement that The Sherman Cor- 
poration is to act in the capacity of mer- 
chandising counselors for retail merchants of Illinois. 
This big, nationally known organization will contact 
with Chicago merchants through the Mercantile 
affairs Committee of the Illinois Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

“The Sherman Corporation, especially the mer- 
chandising division, covers three phases—engineering, 
research and expansion. Under the heading of ‘engi- 
neering,’ several services are listed, including analysis 
of product, improvements, territory, outlets, distri- 
bution, advertising, etc. Under ‘expansion,’ con- 
solidation, management, capital, budget, develop- 
ment, control, administration and other important 
subjects are listed. 

‘The Sherman Corporation, working through the 
State chamber, will diagnose the merchant's trouble 
much as a medical diagnostician tries to find out 
what's the trouble with his liver before another sur- 
geon operates on it. After he knows what’s wrong 
with his business, then the matter of curing the ail- 
ment is up to him.” 

The Illinois Chamber of Commerce is one of the 
largest and most ‘influential State chambers in the 
country. In addition to its affiliated local chambers 
in every city and good-sized town in the State, it 
has a membership of between 5,000 and 6,000. 

Its action in entering into this arrangement with 
a large organization of business engineers indicates 
the growing movement in all fields of industry to 
counteract trade depression by studying fundamen- 
tals, eliminating waste and establishing improved 
methods. 


Iv 
We Repeat 


HE only way to bust the business blockade is 
| tc stimulate buying and the way to do this is by 
reducing prices. In the last issue of THE CREDIT 
WORLD we reported the opinion of Stuart Chase as 
described in Advertising and Selling Fortnightly. 
“The reduction of prices stimulates the bargain in- 
stinct dear to humanity to stock up while supplies 
are cheap. Sales, in the basic industries of food and 
clothing will pick up, spreading their beneficent in- 
fluence through other industries; optimism replaces 
pessimism and lo! The wheels of business are moving. 

Reduce prices—then let’s buy sompin. 

The mayor of Boston blew $20.00 in on some 
haberdashery that he didn’t need. A Californian 
gave each employee $30.00 and told them to go out 
and buy something—not to pay old bills or an in- 
stallment, but something new. 

But as Nation’s Business editorializes, ‘“There’s 
small use in telling others to buy.”” Need and price 
loosen the pocketbook, so if possible get prices down 
on necessities. The Lions Club is advocating it, 
Boston’s doing it, so is Philadelphia and Muskegon 
and East St. Louis. 
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THE CREDIT WORLD 


The Merchandise Mart, Chicago—a vast wholesale city under 

one roof—a comprehensive mercantile supply center—easily 

accessible to buyers from the richest of all market areas—with 

unsurpassed distribution facilities, conveniences, and operating 

economies—built entirely on air rights marking a new era in 
commercial and civic development. 


Upon this 
FOUNDATION 


® 


From the North and the South and the East and the West, 


’ 


they came—‘Open today.” And following in the wake of 
every store buyer is a clientele, a vast army of sub-buyers who 
will buy and wear the dresses, the hats, the shoes, the gloves 
... the thousands of things that people have learned to want. 
And every second person in this vast army will be allowed to 
wear these things before they are paid for through the exten- 
sion of CREDIT ... sure, safe and profitable because 99.75 
per cent will keep their promise. “Upon this foundation” the 
great Chicago Merchandise Mart is built. “Without faith 
we perish.” 


Insistent in present-day merchandising is the demand for concentration 
and conservation of time spent in BUYING of goods so as to correspond- 
ingly increase the amount of time available for SELLING. And increasing 
competition demands of manufacturers the cutting of DISTRIBUTION 
costs to give greater effect to the savings already achieved by cutting 
PRODUCTION costs. 

In the necessity for meeting these changed marketing requirements of a 
modern era, the vast conception of The Merchandise Mart at Chicago had 
its origin. 


1850 took a shy and reserved 

boy into a little store in 
Conway, Massachusetts, and there 
experimentally planted him for a 
merchant. The sixteen-year-old 
lad was industrious and faithful, 
but he seemed to annoy his boss by 
continually suggesting “‘improve- 
ments,’ as this apparent misfit 
called them. Two weeks passed. 
The farmer came back and asked if 
the boy would make a good mer- 
chant. The corner store man said: 
‘Take him away, John Field, your 
son will never be a merchant. Put 
him back on the farm.’’ Always 
suggesting ‘‘improvements.’’ Rub- 
bish—‘‘improvements!”’ 

The Chicago Merchandise Mart 
was put through by a special cor- 
poration in which the Field in- 
terests, as represented today by 
James Simpson and John G. Shedd, 
naturally played an important 
part. 

The Merchandise Mart, world’s 
largest commercial building, is an 
assembly place of goods and mer- 


A BERKSHIRE HILLS farmer in 
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chants. Here the retail merchants 
of America and foreign countries 
can inspect the best examples of the 
necessities and luxuries of civiliza- 
tion. Here a visiting merchant 
may find everything he requires 
save his bed for the night. The 
mammoth Merchandise Mart is 
promoting the increasing concen- 
tration of representatives of the 
country’s business at Chicago. The 
shy and reflective total failure of 
the Conway store, who didn’t go 
back to the farm, was building 
better than he knew. ‘“‘Improve- 
ments’ indeed! 

Chicago’s Merchandise Mart has 
92 acres of floor space, 24 stories 
high, built for the service and con- 
venience of merchandise buyers of 
the United States. It cost $20,- 
000,000, and is the only building 
built entirely upon air rights. 

The big business of the country 
is now done mainly in concen- 
trated market places, as evidenced 
by the Garment Center and Cotton 
Goods Center in New York City, 
automobile rows in all the leading 
cities, financial buildings, and the 
Furniture Mart in Chicago, where 
more than 700 furniture manufac- 
turers show their products side by 
side, in the most modern manner 
and under ideal conditions. 

The establishment of the Mer- 
chandise Mart is a dramatic de- 
velopment in the program to make 
Chicago a Great Central Market. 


Hundreds of Tenants 

This great Mart houses sales 
quarters and merchandise displays 
of several hundred of the country’s 
foremost manufacturers, wholesal- 
ers and importers, and occupies a 
distinctly conspicuous position 
just across the river from Wacker 
drive at Wells street where the 
southern facade of the structure is 
visible for blocks. The site was 
formerly that of the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway Company’s 
passenger station. The building 
extends 724 feet on Kinzie street, 


577 feet on the river front and 
324 feet on Wells street, with 
a diagonal frontage facing Orleans 
and Franklin streets. It is set back 
from the river about 80 feet to ac- 
commodate a broad upper level 
drive extending from Wells to 
Franklin. The main entrance of 
the building faces the river and the 
drive. 

The Merchandise Mart has a 
total floor space of about 4,000,- 
000 square feet as compared with 
slightly less than 2,000,000 square 
feet, which is the floor area of the 
next largest business building. 
Each of the eighteen main floors 
have an area of more than 200,000 
square feet. 

Within the walls of this huge 
edifice the retail merchants of the 
United States, Canada, and foreign 
countries are able to see, under one 
roof, hundreds of lines of the 
world’s best merchandise. The 
manufacturers’ exhibits include 
textiles, ready-to-wear, toys, laces, 
gloves, corsets, millinery, silver- 
ware, glass, rugs, knit goods, art 
and antiques, jewelry, trunks, toilet 
articles, house furnishings, office 
equipment and scores of other 
merchandise displays. Among the 
largest tenants are the wholesale 
and manufacturing sales depart- 
ments of Marshal Field &% Com- 
pany occupying four floors. 

Every possible facility is pro- 
vided for the comfort and con- 
venience of the retail merchant, 
who, under one roof, is able to see 
hundreds of lines, thus saving time 
and money by doing in a few 


The grand lobby giving access to 

buyers’ service department, restau- 

rant, barber shop, drug store, con- 

venience shops, telegraph office, 
post office and bank. 


a 


A gallery of wholesale stores front 
upon the magnificent 650 business 
boulevards on 17 floors. 
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hours time what ordinarily would 
take him days to accomplish. 

On all floors of the Mart are 
great corridors, with all the ap- 
pearance of boulevards, more than 
650 feet in length, on either side 
of which are the shops displaying 
their varied lines—veritable ‘‘busi- 
ness streets.”’ These great corri- 
dors are impressively treated archi- 
tecturally and with the large space 
available it is possible to house the 
selling activities and warehousing 
of many allied concerns on one 
floor, thus attaining the advantages 
of concentrated groupings. 


Merchandise Handling Facilities 


The facilities for handling mer- 
chandise within the building em- 
body the best and most modern 
achievements of engineering science, 
including fast elevators, freight 
conveyors of both the gravity and 
endless chain type and quick hori- 
zontal distribution on every floor. 

Probably no building in the 
world has such facilities for receiv- 
ing and shipping merchandise as 
the new Merchandise Mart. The 
entire ground level below the street 
floor is a modern freight station. 
Private tracks for incoming carload 
freight extend under the center of 
the building. The Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway operates an 
inbound freight station for less 
than carload lots, as well as an out- 
bound station, which connects 
with all other roads through its 
new Proviso yards. The merchan- 
dise as it comes ito this big freight 
station is loaded into high-speed 
conveyors, and transported im- 
mediately to the exact floor and 
aisle of the merchant for whom it 
is intended. 

Connection is made with the 
Illinois Tunnel Company's system 
of freight transportation, which 
has more than sixty miles of tracks 
beneath the streets and buildings 
of the city, reaching all other rail- 
road terminals. A river dock for 
vessels connects with the south 
freight elevators of the building. 

One of the interesting features 
of the Mart is a Merchants’ Club 
in the tower of the building, with 
lounging rooms, reading and smok- 
ring rooms, where the retailer may 
relax and meet his friends. The 
Mart provides the retailer with 
everything but a place to sleep. 
He can go direct from the train to 
the Mart with his baggage. Here 
his hotel reservations are taken care 
of, his baggage transported to his 
hotel and placed in his room. 
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THE CREDIT WORLD 


The Wise Merchant Today is Planning for @ 


Tomorrow, and tomorrow, and tomorrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 
To the last syllable of recorded time. 


In the beginning when man’s imagination, need or 
greed created the desire to possess that which he had 
not, he proceeded to make it with his hands or with 
whatever crude implements were known to him, or to 
grasp club or flint-tipped spear and seek possession of 
his neighbor’s goods. 

Unnumbered years passed. Family life took root; 
tribes formed and remained to take from the earth, 
above and below, the necessities for their sustenance. 

Agriculture was mastered; appliances were rudely 
developed and cattle domesticated. And somewhere in 
this lost age of mankind’s growth, perhaps in south- 
western Asia or in some region now submerged beneath 
the Mediterranean Sea or Indian Ocean, a bargaining, a 
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“The world advances 

and in time outgrows 

the laws that in our 

fathers’ days were 

best; and doubtless 

after us some purer 

scheme will be shaped 

out by wiser men than we 

made, wiser by the steady 
growth of truth.” 


simple trading of essentials occurred between two 
human beings. 


Thus was the unrecorded unauspicious beginning of 
a new form of political and economical existence born. 
Human, perhaps mechanical industry, was generated 
and rewarded. Desire was exchanged for desire; satis- 
faction given and received, and the fundamentals of 
true merchandising were observed. 

The world grew older and further progressed and a 
culture of a sort was formed with its weavers, tanners 
of skins, gold and silversmiths and workers in precious 
stones. Specialization became an inspired-for advantage, 
and based upon his talents or knowledge of methods, 
an individual become known for his wares. 
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Essentially, trading has remained unchanged down 
the avenue of years. Needs, modes of living and higher 
conceptions of culture have simply created universal 
markets for those new and wonderful products which 
science and invention have found for us. Human nature 
and human reactions, as expressed by eyesight and 
desire, remain the same. 


True, there are infinitely more trades—more mer- 
chants in every field of business—MORE THAN 
COMPENSATED, HOWEVER, BY MILLIONS 
MORE BUYERS AND MILLIONS MORE EYES 
HOPING TO SEE NEW THINGS TO WANT— 
AND BUY! (Grand Rapids Store Equipment Corp.) 


The Credit World extends appreciation 
to John Guernsey for the following 
material which is a review of his ex- 
tremely instructive and inspir- 
ing book Retailing Tomorrow 


One Thing Is Certain - - Change! 


UST one thing is certain in this life, 
. and that is ‘‘change.’’ Storekeepers 

of today are different—must be dif- 
ferent from storekeepers of yesterday— 
and the storekeepers of tomorrow will 
be different from storekeepers of today. 
It is the duty of every store executive to 
keep his eye constantly upon that elusive 
will o' the wisp public fancy and change 
of custom. 

To consider customs as fixed: to cling 
to out-of-date rules; to philosophise as 
farmers have been wont to do—‘‘That 
which was good for my father is good 
for me,’ is a business soporific which 
finds the addict awakened from his 
torpor dumbly staring after the parade 
has gone by. A change may be slowly 
working against convention unnoticed 
for a long time, suddenly to break forth 
like a freshet that grows and gathers 
momentum rapidly until it is an impetu- 
ous flood no longer to be impeded by 
old rules, sweeping forward to new 
rules and new profits. Those who are 

alert will be carried with the tide, but those who are 
not will be left tragically and helplessly stuck in the 
mud. Many of the great department stores of today 
happened to be where prosperity engulfed them and 
carried them on, like Hudson's in Detroit, but Hudson 
was prepared for it. 


Had the motor industry flopped, however, and 
the chance had not come, Hudson’s would be just a 
nice store of passing interest. 


Some of the great retail institutions of today have 
courageously forced their opportunity. 


Had the retail industry not been wide open for 
chains and the public interested in dependable mer- 








Grand Rapids Store Equipment Corporation 


An atmosphere of rustic elegance, Abercrombie @ Fitch, New York. 


chandise sold without frills, J. C. 
Penney’s would be a nice little 
store in Kemmerer, Wyo., of less 
than passing interest, but the op- 
portunity was there and Penney 
grasped it. 

Recognizing no precedent as to 
volume or the right of any other 
store to any particular type of 
business, the May Company went 
after all they could get and 
doubled the old Hamburger busi- 
ness within a few years. 

The Fair, running a poor sec- 
ond against the Boston Store, ac- 
quired a new ownership and man- 
agement a few years ago without 
a corresponding change in its chief 
competitor. 

Loeser’s in Brooklyn acquired by 
Lehman was given a new manage- 
ment—a management of young 
men of national standing in the 
industry, who ‘know their business 
and could not help but make a 
conspicuous success of that fine old 
store. 

The settlement of internal po- 
litical wrangles alone has strength- 
ened many a good store, and that 
is just what is happening now in 
the Hahn chain. 

A recent book captioned, ‘‘Re- 
tailing Tomorrow,” by John 
Guernsey (Textile Publishing 
Company), from which we will 
quote in this article asks these 
questions: 


Chain Store Competition 

Why are store chains growing so 
fast? How can they operate so 
cheaply’? Why are good depart- 
ment stores merging? What is 
behind it all? Why are profits 
dwindling, in spite of every effort? 
What advantages are inherent in a 


chain or merger which benefit the 
stores included? What can inde- 
pendent stores gain by merging 
which they cannot gain without? 
Never since the department store 
came into‘its own have there been 
as many external forces at work 
changing the whole retail scheme 
of things as right now. The cus- 
tomer mostly has been one jump 
ahead of the buyer and the store. 
First was the menace of depart- 
ment stores. Next was the menace 
of mail-order competition, house- 
to-house selling on the one hand 
and the growth of installment sell- 
ing on the other. Now comes 
chain-store competition, and the 
expectation is that it will pass as 
a menace like the passing of the 
night. The change in department 
store business is as natural as the 
change in all other things in life. 
Change is the one certainty. Why 
not watch for it more alertly; keep 
the lamps trimmed and be ready. 
Transportation has been a sig- 
nificant index of the march of prog- 
ress. The railroads menaced the 
stage lines; electric railways men- 
aced the railroads; they were men- 
aced in turn by the motor car and 
the long distance motor bus lines 
are now facing the competition of 
air transport. 
The main question is, What can 
a chain of stores do in the future 
which will put an individual store 
under a handicap serious enough 
to jeopardize its future? Buying 
power’ Mark-up? Expense? You 
will find as we proceed that each 
of these fundamentals is seriously 
affected in old-line department 
stores by what poison or otherwise 
has entered through _ surface 
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While you may agree that some of 
Mr. Guernsey’s premises as touched 
upon in this review of his book are 
controversial and while you may not 
agree with all of his recommenda- 
tions, it will be difficult for you to 
emerge from his exhaustive array of 
facts, figures and conclusions with- 
out a fresher, fairer and more 
inquisitive view point. 


A beautiful show 
case Herpoes- 
heimer's, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


Grand Kapids Store 
An atmosphere of Home Comfort, 
'H. C. Lytton (Hub), Chicago. 

scratches. The surface scratch re- 
ferred to is decadence and manag- 
erial inefficiency, contrasted with 
that of the days when these same 
stores were being carefully, proud- 
ly, laboriously raised to manhood. 
An economist noticing the 
changes and diagnosing the ills of 
the independent has deduced a few 
simple conclusions as follows: 
First, mail-order buying is pre- 
ferred by the public to department 
stores; second, cash stores are 
growing at the rate of 15 per cent 
to 30 per cent each year (but the 
total retail credit volume has in- 
creased 11.4% intwo years) ; third, 
customers have definitely rebelled 
against the high prices found in 
department stores; fourth, these 
high prices result from increasing 
the marking rate slightly year after 
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year; fifth, the marking rate is in- 
creased slightly each year to offset 
a slight increase in operating ex- 
penses which are getting -beyond 
the control of management; sixth, 
any established downtown store 
could accomplish a big increase in 
its total business by opening 
branch stores in the neighborhoods 
and towns surrounding it; seventh, 
the mere increase in cash chain vol- 
ume does not argue that customers 
are giving up the convenience of 
charge accounts. Every credit man- 
ager knows differently. 

One of the newest forms of 
competition for the established de- 
partment store is another good old 
store with new management. 

Another formidable competitor 
of the established department store 
is another store moving from an 


Equipment Corporation 


Where Gold and Silver are Appro- 
priately enshrined—C. D. Peacock, 
Chicago, Iil. 


older district into a new, modern 
building. 

A third form of new competi- 
tion is the growth of specialty 
chains, including chains operating 
leased departments in department 
stores. Grocery chains have long 
since taken the grocery business 
away from department stores. 
Shoe chains have a monopoly of 
the popular-price shoe business and 
most department stores have done 
nothing particularly about it. The 
drug chains have taken all hope 
of profit from the drug depart- 
ment except in those stores which 
have met their prices on the foot- 
ball items and concentrated on the 
higher-priced cosmetics and drug 
sundries. Hosiery chains have de- 
veloped recently in the larger cities. 

Dress chains find that the same 
styles that go in Bangor go in 
Butte, why listen longer to the 
buyer or merchandiser who asserts 
that each store and each city is 
peculiar to itself and that central 
buying will not work? 


Most of the department stores 
still have before them the pleasure 
of meeting the competition of 
chains specializing respectively in 
jewelry, bags, lingerie, radio, rugs 
and carpets and furniture, not to 
mention beauty shops and sand- 
wich shops. All of these can and 
may compete in the future with 
departments now rated as profit- 
able. 

They let the little specialty radio 
shops take the lead away from 
them early in its development, 
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treating radio as if it were a toy 
and often carrying it in the toy 
department. Furniture? Yes, to a 
certain extent, but how profitably? 
_ Another form of new competi- 
tion is direct distribution by manu- 
facturers, through national adver- 
tising and the establishment of 
local sales offices. The automobile 
is an example. 


John Wanamaker saw this. In 
his New York store he advertised 
and sold the first cars produced by 
a visionary out in Michigan by 
the name of Henry Ford. He 
sewed up the New York territory 
and for years he collected a com- 
mission on every Ford sold in that 
territory. 

The department store could 
have provided aggressive distribu- 
tion for the electrical appliance in- 
dustry, obviating the need for 
direct distribution through power 
companies and sales agencies. It 
could have provided distribution 
for the electric refrigerator, for the 
oil-burning furnace, for the gas- 
burning individual hot-water radi- 
ator which has never got very far 
with its present means of distri- 
bution, and for numerous other 
appliances, most of which are now 
distributed direct or through small 
local agencies. 


According to a _ survey by 
“Chain Store Age,’’ chain store 
business comprises 1380 systems 
operating in excess of 14,000 units 
and officially planning to add 2000 
units. Last year these 14,000 
stores did a combined business of 


A rich modernism feeling its way into Tomorrow. From the silver leafed 
balustrade a perfect view of the main floor of the Columbia Outfitting Co., 
Los Angeles, is obtained. 
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$2,500,000,000, or the equivalent 
of 2500 department stores in the 
million-dollar class. 


The proportion of retail busi- 
ness conducted by chain organiza- 
tions five years ago was 8 per cent; 
today it is 28 per cent. 


If that does not register, there 
are a few more figures. In 1927 
there were offered to the investing 
public 35 issues of chain store 
securities with an aggregate initial 
value of $88,769,000, and in 
1928 the number of issues in- 
creased to 70 and the amount of- 
fered increased to $240,000,000. 
Of the 70 in 1928, 35 were strictly 
within the department store and 
variety field and the amount in- 
volved was approximately $115,- 
000,000 of the $240,000,000 
offered. Most of these were listed 
on the New York exchanges. 


Two outstanding chains, J. C. 
Penney and W. T. Grant, did a 
combined business in 1928 of 
$321,750,000, which is an in- 
crease of more than $36,000,000 
over the previous year. This com- 
pares with an increase by Wool- 
worth of $14,565,000, and by 
Kresge of $13,597,000. 


It is infinitely harder for a new 
store to get under way in the charge 
field than in the cash field. Most 
chain stores opened in recent years 
have been cash stores because of 
this and because less capital per unit 
is required. This has given rise to 
the propaganda that public prefer- 
ence is shifting from the charge to 
the cash basis, which is not a fact, 
as all department store people know. 


The cash customer is regarded 
erroneously as the best customer. 
The person who buys for cash shops 
around and investigates every new 
store which comes to town. The 
charge customer usually is gontent 
to do most of her trading in the 
few stores in which she has an ac- 
count, and often is not conscious of 
the existence of new stores. 


Keep this cash-preference propa- 


ganda and its fallacy in mind 
throughout for it is significant. It 
is at variance with every other in- 
dication of customer preference. 
Quick delivery and charge accounts 
are two great conveniences which 
the department store has woven 
into the fabric of American life. 
Practically all of the so-called 
department store chains consist of 
stores of dissimilar customer ap- 
peal, operated under different 
names, each with its own tradi- 


It is infinitely harder 
for a new store to get 
under way in the 
charge field than in 
the cash field. The 
person who buys for 
cash shops around and 
investigates every new 
store which comes to 
town. The charge cus- 
tomer usually is con- 
tent to do most of her 
trading in the few 
stores in which she has 
an account, and often 
is not conscious of the 
existence of new stores. 
Practically all of the 
so-called department 
store chains consist of 
stores of dissimilar 
customer appeal. 


® 


In the introduction to 
“Retailing Tomorrow” 
John Guernsey tells of 
the remarks of a well 
known store head upon 
reading the conclud- 
ing chapters. “I could 
name some exceptional 
store,” he said, “that 
would refute almost 
any of the assertions 
you muke.” Always 
there will be excep- 
tional stores operated 
by exceptional mer- 
chants. But tomorrow 
when these exceptional 
merchants are no 
longer at the helm 
what of the institutions 
which they have 
built? 


© 


The typical old line 
department store is a 
definite type of dis- 
tributing medium, an 
essential part of the 
current life of Ameri- 
ca. The American pub- 
lic likes its way of sell- 
ing, its service features 
and its sophistication. 
It is a different medi- 
um from the chain 
store. How many of 
the characteristics of 
the old line depart- 
ment stores will be 
found to be essential 
to its continued indi- 
viduality tomorrow is 
a question. 
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One of Philadelphia’s Great Stores— 
Strawbridge & Clothier. 
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“Bullock’s,” Wiltshire Boulevard, Los Angeles. 
Below: Gimbel Bros., 33rd St. and Broadway, 
New York City. 
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It takes years of con- 
sistent effort to mold 
the destiny of a store. 
Consistency is the se- 
cret of profitable op- 
eration tomorrow and 
the secret of consis- 
tency is experienced, 
forceful, calm man- 
agement. There is 
sufficient evidence to 
indicate that a store 
will have to have more 
than good location to 
continue profitably to- 
morrow. 


Joseph Horne Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The lone independent, 
whether a department 
store or a high grade 
specialty store, will be 
the exceptional store 
in its community. It 
will exist in the very 
heart of the best retail 
district, meeting the 
demands of a discrimi- 
nating clientele with a 
type of merchandise 
and service which a 
price conscious store 
cannot emulate. It will 
base its appeal upon 
an atmosphere of 
cheerful man to man 
service with merchan- 
dise as the means of 
satisfying a customer’s 
want instead of merely 
so much merchandise. 


J. L. Hudson, Detroit, 
Mich. 
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If the department store 
owners will elect today 
what they want to be 
tomorrow and work 
intelligently toward 
that accomplishment, 
it can be realized. It 
is possible to give a 
well located store al- 
most any personality 


desired. 


Wm. Filene’s Son’s 
Co., Boston, Mass. 
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tions to uphold and its own ideas 
of how to uphold them. As a 
rule, the stores are merchandised 
individually. The Hahn merger is 
typical of what has gone before it, 
although more ambitious and with 
all the opportunity in the world 
of profiting by analysis of the 
mistakes and obstacles of others. 
But such mergers are not chains 
and it will be a long time before 
they can become chains, even if 
they were desirable. 

To chain store men in the Hahn 
Department Stores is not a chain 
but merely a merger with many 
possibilities. To them there are no 
department store chains except 
Penney, Sears Roebuck, Ward, 
Schulte-United, and such. Even 
such systems of typical depart- 
ment stores as Wieboldt’s and 
Schuster’s, which really do mer- 
chandise their stores centrally, are 
classed by chain store men as local 
enterprises following sound princi- 
ples, but of no particular im- 
portance. 


Public Financing 

With almost no modesty stores 
admit today that they do a million 
or forty million or ninety million, 
whereas ten years ago it would 
have been difficult to persuade the 
store head to state his telephone 
number without — generalizing. 
Some 73 stores have been financed 
by public offering of stock or 
bonds, either through Wall Street 
houses or through local bankers, 
and a majority are listed on one 
of the exchanges. The public be- 
came interested in retail securities 
some time ago and because of that 
interest most of the store stocks 
did well up to 1928. Since then 
a number of them have gone into 
sickening tail-spins, descending 
even below their book value, but 
others have fortunately enjoyed 
the support of experienced “‘oper- 
ators’ who have kept them active 
and at more reasonable levels. 

It will be the next item on the 
program for the investment bank- 
ing houses to turn the present busi- 
ness lull to good account by per- 
suading more stores to adopt pub- 
lic financing, so that when the 
time is again propitious for merg- 
ers there will be a ready-made 
valuation of proposed units. 

Whenever the merger movement 
gets under way again, a very great 
number of new-independent stores 
will be included. That flat state- 
ment is based on three weighty 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Lew Hahn was managing director of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association for more than 
ten years up to 1928 when he became head of one 
of the greatest of department store ventures, the 
Hahn merger. He is well known to practically 
every store owner and executive in the industry. 
His work as head of the Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation was conspicuous and he more than anyone 
else is responsible for the wide influence and high 
standing of the N.R.D.G.A. He only has to speak 
to make the first page as important retail news. 


THE CREDIT WORLD 


Lew ahn Speaks 
on Credit and Retailing 


(From Convention Speech, Toronto, June, 1930) 


In this article Mr. Hahn puts his finger on the great 
familyitis vice of too many department stores—the fault 
of being an executive and not-a merchant—the sin of 
vascilation and especially ungracious surrender to cus- 
tomer demand—the qualification of credit as a customer 
dependence and a dependence upon the customer—the 
great challenge of the modern department store to the 
ability and vision of its manager—to the obligation of 
merchandising, one of the oldest and noblest callings 
—a calling of noblesse oblige that now confronts many 
department store people so seriously that unless house- 
cleaning is undertaken a period of continued stress would 
mean disaster. It is an able:diagnosis of department store 
ills by an able merchant and it is a commentary upon 
the duties and values of credit, carrying especial weight. 


HAT is this thing we call 
WX / cei? We have had a con- 

tinued controversy, as you 
know, over the question of cash 
versus credit. Nobody will deny 
that the world could not do busi- 
ness without credit, but, on the 
other hand, there is no reason why 
an individual cannot do business 
without a credit policy. 

It is perfectly simple and pos- 
sible to do business on the cash 
basis, there is no question about 
that. I contend, however, that the 
cash basis is not the best basis upon 
which to do business, that it is 
not the easiest way, it is not the 
natural way. I have seen a man 


on the vaudeville stage stand on 
his head and play the violin, so 
I know it can be done that way, 
but it is not the best way to get 
results out of a violin, and the 
cash policy in the retail business 
is not the best way to do a retail 
business. 

I am struck by the fact that, 
after all, credit comes from what 
—what is the basis of credit? I 
suppose some people will say the 
land, ‘“‘Land is the basis of all 
wealth, and credit must be based 
finally upon the land.’’ That is 
an insufficient answer, I think, be- 
cause, after all, there are millions 
of acres of land on the earth's sur- 


face, which certainly would not 
justify credit, so we must look for 
something else. 

Somebody else may say the 
basis of credit is gold, and, of 
course, the nations of the world 
have agreed to accept gold as the 
medium and standard of exchange, 
but gold in itself would be abso- 
lutely dross, and would be no 
basis nor warrant for credit. 

Then, what is it? I think we 
must recognize that credit springs 
from human nature, that land be- 
comes valuable because people live 
on it, because they form human 
societies, because they develop in- 
dustries, and because they develop 
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arts and sciences. Because millions 
of people elect to do that, the land 
becomes the basis of wealth. 

Now, if that be true, I think it 
is a positive certainty that the 
basis of credit is consumption. All 
credit grows from the consumer. 
If you doubt that, then try to get 
credit for an enterprise that has 
few potential consumers, and see 
how good your credit will be. It 
is the man who can call on the 
consumer, who can point to a 
large field of potential consumers 
for his products, who can get 
credit. So that, credit inevitably 
must spring from consumption, 
and if that be true, how silly a 
thing it would be for business to 
use the credit which, in the final 
analysis, flows from consumers and 
refuse credit to the consumer. 
After all, we are all consumers, be 
we manufacturers or retailers or 
what, there comes a time when we 
lay aside our particular problems 
in the scheme of business, and we 
are just consumers. 

Now, if credit comes from the 
consumer, why should any man be 
silly enough to figure that the ex- 
tension of credit should end be- 
fore you get to the consumer? 

I am conscious of the fact that 
I am trying to prove something 
you all believe, but, nevertheless, 
it seems to me that, with the recog- 
nition of that, there comes to us 
in the credit world the tremendous 
obligation to protect the credit 
structure of the nation and of the 
world, by teaching the judicious 
and proper use of credit. You are 
all doing that in your jobs, and 


Here is one of the 
largest stores of the 
Hahn _ ownership 
group—T he Jordon 
Marsh Company of 
Boston, Mass. 


there, I think, lies your biggest 
problem, not only to guarantee to 
the firms which you represent that 
they will not take unusual losses 
through bad extension of credit, 
but so that the credit structure 
upon which the people depend may 
be maintained, so that we may go 
on whether in prosperity or de- 
pression, working out our prob- 
lems, using one of the greatest of 
all the agencies of commerce and 
of industry—credit. 

I think there is a little rule of 
life that we ought to apply par- 
ticularly to our business, we ought 
particularly to apply to the credit 
end, and I think sometimes credit 
men have not been quick enough 
to think about this. I suppose 
you have been scolded on this for 
a long time, but it is one of the 
things that I think will bear repe- 
tition. That is, there is a great 
virtue and a great gain in doing 
whatever you have decided to do, 
graciously; what you must do, 
whatever you decide to do, do gra- 
ciously. 

I remember in a certain store— 
this does not have to do with 
credit, but it is the same principle, 
exactly—I remember an occasion 
upon which a woman who had 
bought a comb, brought it back 
to the store and wished to turn 
it in for credit, and the saleswoman 
behind the counter said, “My dear 
madam, I am afraid we cannot 
take that back, because we have a 
rule, for the protection of you and 
other customers, that combs can- 
not be returned for credit.’’ The 
saleswoman was bound by a rule. 


Justin H. Edgerton, Credit Manager of the Hahn 
ownership group, is an able department head 
under an able chief. It was Mr. Edgerton’s duty 
as president of the National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation to introduce Mr. Hahn at the Toronto 
Convention, where his address was delivered. 
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It happened that the head of 
the house walked through the de- 
partment at that time and this 
customer knew him, and_ she 
turned to him and, calling him by 
name, said, “I bought this comb 
here, yesterday, and I decided I 
do not want it, and the girl says 
she cannot take it back. I give you 
my positive word that I have 
never used this comb, it is just as 
you gave it to me, and I want to 
give it back to you and be credited 
for it.”” 

He started to argue that they 
had this rule and must live up to it, 
and the woman persisted, the man 
stuck by his guns, but, finally, in 
a moment of impatience, he took 
the comb and broke it in two, and 
threw it behind the counter and 
said to the girl, “‘See that this lady 
gets her money back.”’ 

I submit to you that that was 
ungracious; he had determined he 
would give her her money back, he 
had yielded to her request, but he 
did not do it graciously. He might 
just as well flatly have refused it, 
because she was going out, hating 
him anyway. 

In the administration of the af- 
fairs of the credit office, there are 
often opportunities for us to err 
in that same way, and I think we 
must recognize that the credit office 
is one of the great sales promotion 
agencies of the store, and that not 
only is the credit man there as the 
custodian of the assets of the com- 
pany extending credit to the people 
who buy from the store, but he 
must feel that he is there to pro- 
mote the business, and on that 
score, I think we ought to recog- 
nize that so often, in department 
store operation, there is a disposi- 
tion on the part of the executives, 
who are charged with the affairs 
of the business to compartmentize 
themselves, to build a wall around 
their own jobs, and feel that so 
long as they are administering the 
affairs of their particular job all 
right, it is all right. 

There is more than that needed 
in the department store, and 
needed everywhere at this time. 
We must recognize that the store 
cannot go forward unless we do 
our job, but, on the other hand, 
the store cannot go forward unless 
we are able to help others do their 
jobs. I believe the department 
store needs, today, a general lifting 
of morale, a developing of a better 
spirit in department store work, 

(Continued on page 55) 
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THE CREDIT WORLD 


INSTALMENT SELLING in America 


and Its Relation 
to Present 
and Future 
Prosperity 


¢ 


PEAKING before the Institute 
S of Public Affairs, University 

of Virginia, Mr. H. S. Braham 
of H. S. Braham Automobile 
Financing Company, expounded 
some interesting thoughts, both 
social and economic, on the in- 
fluence of installment selling. 

Picture for a moment, he said, 
the average American city of fifteen 
years ago. How many families 
had automobiles? How many had 
talking machines? Very few homes 
boasted electricity. The electric 
sewing machine, vacuum cleaner, 
washing machines, and other labor 
labor-saving devices that are now 
considered necessities of life, were 
looked upon as luxuries available 
only to the few. A home without 
some labor-saving device is now a 
rarity, is a timely example of what 
has been made possible by the ex- 
tension of consumers’ credit. 

Prior to the world war, average 
common labor was being paid for 
one to two dollars per day. From 
that period, wages went up by 
leaps and bounds and common 
labor was finding itself earning a 
minimum of $5.00 per day. The 
foundation was laid there and then 
for the masses to purchase the bet- 
ter comforts of life, principally be- 
cause they were able to make these 
purchases on the deferred payment 
plan. While this was no innova- 
tion, it provided the opportunity 
for the masses to do that which 
had become common to the chosen 
few. 

The question now arises: ‘‘Is 
instalment selling a benefit or is it 
a detriment to the economic 
structure of our country? Is it an 
asset or a liability to the masses of 
workers who participate in it?”’ 

Approximately ninety-four per 
cent of all purchases of legitimate 
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Retail automobile paper So 
Other retail paper eee 
Wholesale financing 
Total 

Retail 
Volume for year 
Outstanding at end 
Per cent outstanding 


merchandise, sold by legitimate 
companies, the paper of which is 
purchased by the properly organ- 
ized finance companies, is paid for 
with but slight collection effort. 
Because of the ability of the 
masses to purchase automobiles on 
the deferred payment plan, a vista 
for better homes was opened up, 
doing away with tenement dis- 
tricts. With the problem of trans- 
portation solved by ownership of 
an automobile, the wage earner 
could live further from the factory 
or shop, and by reason of instal- 
ment selling, he could purchase a 
home in the suburbs on the de- 
ferred payment plan. Realize what 
benefits have accrued to the man 
and his family in the way of a bet- 
ter neighborhood for his children, 
fresh air, the ability to get beyond 


41.1 


$1.976,757,566 
812,123,814 


$1,583,850,500 
392,907,066 
904,236,756 
$2,880,994,322 

Wholesale 
$904,236.716 
95,010,492 

' 10.5 


55.0% 
13.6% 
31.4% 
100.0% 


Total 
$2,880,994,322 
907,134,306 
31.5 


his door step for recreation. As 
opportunity permitted, he has 
added a radio from which he re- 
ceives both entertainment and edu- 
cation. The radio has been of 
inestimable value to our civiliza- 
tion and has been made possible in 
every home by instalment selling. 

Everyone does not get credit 
who might choose to ask for it. 
An average of sixteen per cent of 
all applicants are rejected. 

Modern machinery has reduced 
requirements for man power, and 
particularly so in regard to com- 
mon labor. One man today is 
doing the work that it took seven 
to do in the 19th century. What 
happened to the other six? What 
happened to this army of unem- 
ployed? Fortunately, the cycle 

(Continued on page 49) 
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What is Massachusetts’ loss is South Carolina’s Gain 


Industrial Restlessness 


« « « 


by 
HORACE W. POTE 


made machinery more desirable 

than man power has become a 
forgotten experience, but another 
movement destined to cause some 
anxious thought is active. Where 
before the origin of factories put 
the fireside industries*out of busi- 
ness, the present tendencies for in- 
dustries to pack up their belongings 
and move to other locations pre- 
sents a unique problem. Without 
going into the justifiable reasons 
for such changes there is an acute 
situation facing the retailing trade 
resulting from closing plants and 
moving payrolls elsewhere. 

The industrial portion of this 
country, to use that expression, has 
been largely confined to the eastern 


IE: industrial revolution which 


half and in the upper quarter. 
Larger cities with excellent trans- 
portation facilities, with their un- 
limited complement of skilled and 
unskilled workers have beckoned to 
the new industrial plant. The 
labor market once considered the 
actuating factor in _ location 
brought most of the plants to these 
congested regions. Now the for- 
mula is reversed. The trek is to 
the sparsely settled location where 
there is a labor supply, but away 
from the maddening roar of the 
big city. And so the retailing 
problem with -its credit phase 
changes. 

Industrial plants have been most 
welcome for the large payrolls 
which they have brought into the 


—Picture by Huntington 


A new textile town of the South near Greenville, S. C. 


Hazards Retail Credit 


cities. The retailer has been greatly 
pleased for this has put more free 
money into circulation, a portion 
of which could be expected to flow 
into his channels. This business, 
both for cash and for credit, added 
new blood to the importance of 
the local community. With the 
continued prosperity of the retailer 
those above him got some measure 
of his success passed on. Thus the 
wholesaler, in turn the manufac- 
turer, reaped some of the benefits 
of the industrial activity. All that 
was clear sailing, but the scenes 
change; plants leaving old estab- 
lished locations are leaving behind 
scars in the retailing market. Many 
are thinking about this condition, 
wondering what can be done 
about it. 

Just as water will seek its IVel 
and naught can withstand that 
law of gravity so is the economic 
urge to seek the best plant loca- 
tion making inroads in old-estab- 
lished industrial locations. This is 
not a random movement, but an 
exodus. 

The best example that is known 
is that of the textile group which 
has been under a pilgrimage to the 
south for some ten years leaving 
empty factories, silent decaying 
houses and ruined retailing trade in 
its wake. What is to stop this drain 
and stem the tide for the retailer? 
Nothing can change the law of 
economy. Sad, but it is inevitable. 

The South is gaining in the 
textile industry at the expense of 
the New England sites which for- 
merly claimed the sole home to 

(Continued on page 44) 





THE CREDIT WORLD 


Buy Now « « 
» » Banish Fear 


y 


Mayor JAMES M. CURLEY 
CITY OF BOSTON 


For two or three months now bankers and economists 
have been of the opinion that readjustment from the 
recent depression is complete, that the stage is set for 
a new advance of business, and that the only thing 
needed is some spark to dispel the public lethargy 
persisting after the readjustment and acting as a drag 
on business activity. 


Boston, Philadelphia, Muskegon, East St. Louis 
and many other places found that spark. It is spread- 
ing over the country in the form of the “Buy-Now” 
movement. The following article tells about the buy- 


An unusual Mayor who realized that economic 


problems can be civic problems—who preached 


and then himself practiced what he preached. 


THOUGHTFUL, energetic, and 
A far-seeing mayor, with a 
$20 bill, like the Chicago 
woman with a lantern, a milk-pail 
and a cow which was tempera- 
mentally unadjusted to the circum- 
stances, started something that 
soon went beyond control. The 
simile is not exactly fair in one 
important particular, for what the 
mayor started was an urge on the 
part of the people of Boston to 
begin a campaign of buying, and 
thus deal a death-blow to busi- 
ness depression, while that which 
the Chicago woman started was a 
conflagration that nearly ruined 
that great western metropolis and 
resulted in great financial loss. 
Everywhere in Boston—and it 
is rapidly spreading throughout 
New England, as well as to other 
parts of the country—one hears 
Mayor James M. Curley’s four- 
word cure for business depression: 
“Buy now; abolish fear.” 
Boston is ‘‘plastered’’ with signs 
bearing Mayor Curley’s advice, 


and even historic Boston Common, 
still in its pristine glory, which 
has never, since early Colonial 
days, displayed any advertising 
signs excepting the alluring induce- 
ments to ‘‘Join the Navy and See 
the World,’ is re-echoing the 
Mayor’s recommendation with 
huge signboards which have had 
a most stimulating effect on local 
business. 

“Buy now; abolish fear.’’ The 
phrase has caught on. The words 
are magnetic. The advice is being 
followed. And throughout the 
metropolitan Boston district, with 
its 25,000 retail stores, 5000 mills 
and factories, and nearly 2,000,- 
000 population, there is an unmis- 
takable revival of business, a new 
feeling of confidence, and an 
awakened consciousness of Bos- 
ton’s tremendous commercial and 
industrial possibiliti¢s. 


More than 6,000,000 tercen- 
tenary visitors, who came from all 
parts of the country, read Mayor 
Curley’s advice, and many of them 


now campaign in Boston. 


followed it with actual purchases, 
for there is a great deal of psy- 
chology in good advertising. These 
four words, “Buy now; abolish 
fear,” are what the small boy 
might describe as being a ‘‘mouth- 
ful,"’ and who describes things 
more fittingly than the average 
small boy, whose keen perception 
and quick wit often make him the 
envy of older and more mature 
people? 

Mayor Curley’s recipe for busi- 
ness depression was broadcast from 
one of the principal radio studios 
a short time ago, and the response 
was almost instantaneous. Suiting 
his actions to his words, as he 
always does, Mayor Curley an- 
nounced the following morning 
that he was going to take some of 
his own medicine. He visited the 
haberdasher nearest to his office at 
City Hall, making a purchase of 
$20 worth of shirts and neckwear 
which he did not need. He stated 
at the same time that if the people 
of Boston would follow his ex- 
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“Buy now while your money will 
buy more” is the key thought of the 
drive in Philadelphia. 


© 


ample, the stores shelves would 
soon be depleted of their stocks, 
additional help would be required 
in the stores, and that the mills 
and factories would resume their 
activities in the production of 
more materials. 

The result has been all that 
Mayor Curley could wish for and 
more than the storekeepers and 
business men had hoped for. Many 
of the tercentenary visitors re- 
turned to their homes in the South, 
the West, and the Middle West, 
not only imbued with all that 
Boston had to offer them in the 
way of entertainment, but inspired 
by the courage and confidence that 
fills the hearts of New England's 
industrial leaders. 


Boston today is a delight to all 
eyes. It breathes encouragement; 
it inspires confidence, and it en- 
thuses the resident as well as the 
visitor over the prospects for the 
future. 


® 


In some cases sales doubled and 
trebled in Philadelphia since the 
opening of the buy-now campaign, 
October 20th. More than a score 
of merchants said sales mounted 
steadily after its inauguration. 


© 


“The difference between pros- 
perity and hard times is $1 per week 
per capita. If every American 
wage-earner spent an “extra” 15 
cents per day it would furnish capi- 
tal to employ 1,000,000 workers at 
a daily wage of $6.25. 
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“Hesitancy to buy is retarding 
business. Buy now and guarantee 
future prosperity,” says the Lions 


Club. 
® 


Boston may well give a great 
deal of credit to Mayor James M. 
Curley for his part in the stimu- 
lation of a new interest in business. 
—But the buy-now stimulus is 
not exclusive to Boston. From all 
parts of the country news has been 
coming to the office of THE 
CREDIT WORLD regarding this 
form of crusade against depression. 
Philadelphia has slammed the door 
in the face of depression and 
walked out into a revived pros- 
perity through this campaign—so 
has Muskegon and East St. Louis 
and numerous other places. Then 
comes the Lions Club organizing 
nationally the business confidence 
week. The skids are under Old 
Man Depression. 
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held September 17, 1930. 


Its impressive length, aston- 
ishing beauty and high signifi- 


presence of the mayor of Bos- 
ton, England, from which city 
Boston gets its name, all tended 
to make it the most outstanding 


witnessed. 


Boston’s member of the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Men’s As- 
sociation, the Credit Reporting 
Company of New England, en- 
tering into the spirit of the day, 
contributed a most unique and 
original display and before a 
galaxy estimated at 2,000,000 
people gave an excel- 
lent message to the mer- 
chants and their 
customers as to 
the benefits of 
this 30 year 
old organi- 
zation, un- 
der the able 
direction of 
Mr. William 
S. Radway. 





OSTON’S climax to the cele- 
bration of its 300th birth- 
day was ‘ts enormous parade 


cance further enhanced by the 


parade staid Boston has ever 


Parading the Bureau on Gala 


(A NEW THOUGHT) 


The float gave more than just 

a hint of the extreme value of 
the Credit Bureau by hav- 
ing an excellent replica of the 
charge book set on a pedestal 
standing 15 feet high upon 
which the words, “Our files 
contain bill paying habits of 
over 1,250,000 charge custom- 
ers,’’ were emblazoned in golden 
letters. The body of the float 
proper showed just what the 
modern credit bureau uses in the 
line of equipment to give its 
members this 

valued service. 

Consisting of 

one of their new 


® OF NEW ENGLAND @ 


YEARS SERVICE TO THE MERCHANTS OF BOSTON. 


Occasions 


modern steel files, telephone 
switchboard, a desk represent- 
ing their reporting staff, seven- 
teen in number, and another 
desk for the representative of 
the merchants, with signs de- 
noting, “Direct Lines to Princi- 
pal Stores,”’ etc. It was a dis- 
play of excellent set-up . the 
Credit Reporting Company of 
New England has to co-operate 
with and assist their members 
and they are to be congratulated 
upon their foresight in entering 
such a demonstration of public 
interest. 

Advertising of this nature 
tends to bring to the public's 
attention the fact that there is 

and always 
will be in 
every large 
city a bureau 
that not only 
protects the 
merchants 
from fraudu- 
lent purchas- 
ers, but also 
protects the 
honest buyer. 
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THE CREDIT WORLD 


a the Majesty of 


Motion, in the Boundless 


Everywhere comes 
the Mighty Name 
of Credit 


oney Monarch on the Air 


phia, or WSUN, St. Peters- 

burg, or KPRC, Houston, 
Texas, or almost any radio station 
almost any night and you will 
hear the ‘‘Mighty name of Credit 
Money Monarch on the Air.”’ 

In Philadelphia, its ‘‘Creditime,”’ 
in Houston is ‘‘Character Build- 
ers’ and in St. Petersburg it’s 
“Retail Credit Grantors’ broad- 
casting. L. A. Davis, president of 
the Florida Retail Credit Associa- 
tion, your announcer, speaking 
from the St. Petersburg radio sta- 
tion located on the million-dollar 
municipal amusement pier one 
thousand feet out in Tampa Bay. 
Radio is a marvelous thing—a 
modern thing. And so is credit. It 
is fitting that one should be used 
to advertise the other. 

Radio broadcasting holds more 
romance, more fascination, and is 
more widely discussed than any 
other science, art, profession, or 
business in the world today. 


Broadcasting permeates every- 
thing, everywhere. Its swift, 
mysterious vibrations span _ the 
great open reaches of land and air 
and water, even pass through brick 
and steel! No distance nor bar- 
riers oppose it. It is the vast public 
voice. 

It is the most intimate and sensi- 
tive of all advertising media. It 
is intimate because it is the sound 
of a voice, a human personality 
speaking directly to you, and there- 
fore it possesses a more individual 
personal appeal and makes a greater 
impression on the consciousness 
than soundless advertising. More- 
over, the third-person voice of the 


T phia in on WELK, Philadel- 


(Apologies to Majestic Radio) 


Broadcasting permeates everything, 

everywhere. Its swift, mysterious 

vibrations span the great open 

reaches of land and air and water, 

even pass through brick and steel! 

No distance nor barriers oppose it. 
It is the vast public voice. 


John Lodwick 
announcer takes on the form and 
nature of a testimonial. It can do 
wonders in advancing credit edu- 
cation. 

Look over this program of 
““‘Creditime’’ prepared by Louis S. 
Grigsby, managing director of the 
Philadelphia Credit Bureau: Sept. 
16, ‘‘Credit—a Real Asset’’; Sept. 
23, “Road to Happiness’’; Sept. 
30, “Workshop of the World”’; 
Ot. 7, “Your Promise to Pay’; 
O:t. 14, “The Woman Pays’; 
O:t. 21, “Endurance Credit’’; Oct. 
28, ‘85 Per Cent’’; Nov. 4, ‘‘River 
to River’; Nov. 11, “5,000,000”; 
Nov. 18, “Credit Independence’’; 


*The Public Relations Department of 
the National Retail Credit Association is 
now preparing a booklet on radio broad- 
casting with a collection of radio talks 


Nov. 25, “Give Thanks’’; Dec. 2, 
“Buy Now”; Dec. 9, ‘““Use Your 
Credit’; Dec. 15, ‘‘Pay as Agreed”’; 
Dec. 23, ‘A Merry Christmas.”’ 

There is allurement in every 
title and interest, information and 
inspiration in each address, as ex- 
emplified in the first one we re- 
print here, “Workshop of the 
World,” by Mr. John J. Mc- 
Conomy, credit manager of Blan- 
ners, Inc., Philadelphia. His ad- 
dress does honor to credit and 
Philadelphia. 


The Voice of Philadelphia 
“With a population of four 
hundred souls, housed in 100 
° 
The Microphone into which Mr. 


Davis speaks from the million dollar 
pier, St. Petersburg. 


The waiting room in the studio of 
KPRC, Houston, Texas. 
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dwellings in 1683, one year after 
the founding by Willian Penn, 
Philadelphia has grown to the 
third largest city in the United 
States. We learn from fact data 
that not only is this great metropo- 
lis considered the world’s 
greatest workshop’ with 
thousands of separate manu- 
facturing places, operated 
by an army of skilled labor, 
but, and of much import- 
ance is the standing enjoyed 
as a city of homes. One 
generally finds labor cen- 
tered where all conditions 
pertaining to gainful em- 
ployment are as near perfect 
as possible. 

Retail credit is a surging 
force in the continuance of 
these two positions of envi- 
able distinction in the record 
of cities the world over. 
That there is submitted for 
the Philadelphian, the ad- 
vantages of buying oncredit, 
of placing his name on the 
dotted line and agreeing to 
pay on a prearranged basis, 
this privilege which thou- 
sands have accepted and 
follow through to the letter. 

Many homes in this area 
tonight would be without 
those so-called refinements 
of living, those articles that 
in olden days would have 
been considered rank ex- 
travagance. Time = goes 
swiftly forward. In a city 
of workers, it is quite nat- 
ural that the men and 
women who labor daily, 
should surround themselves 
with the very things that 
make life more pleasant. 
High pressure and high power 
must be kept in reserve all the time 
to be successful now. The wise 
man, and most assuredly the clever 
wife, mother or sweetheart, arrange 
that when the full day is done, 
when work is over, that those 
home-like, wholesome articles of 
merchandise that make the abode, 
whether it be a third-floor back 
hall room, or a nine-room apart- 
ment with three baths, or even the 
little bungalow with just enough 
ground to make it appear a landed 
estate in the eyes of the owner. 

We are told that industries in 
this city employ 243,608 wage 
earners, and that each worker pro- 
duces goods valued at $7,641; 
that the value of goods produced 
by Philadelphia industries annu- 
ally is $1,861,501,951. 


The facts and figures demon- 
strate definitely the superior posi- 
tion of metropolitan Philadelphia 
as a hub of work, that is difficult 
to equal elsewhere in the world. 
The human element is closer to 


Two industrial views of “the Workshop of the 
World” where the Philadelphia Credit Bureau 


stands guard over a million and a quarter credit 


users. 


home. The man, the woman, the 
boy and girl are the individuals 
that make up this great center of 
activity. To exert every effort, to 
put forth all energy, to labor long 
and faithfully is the chosen duty 
of thousands. Success comes by 
the measure of the estimation of 
one’s self respect. 

Just as September fades away 
and tomorrow morning brings us 
the golden dawn of a new span of 
days for achievement, so have the 
merchants arranged that stocks 
should be full, sizes complete, 
prices right and courtesy ever ready 
for those who desire to buy in 
greatest ease. 

Now is the time to cast accounts. 
To decide just what should be pur- 
chased, how and where. Now is 
the time to buy on credit. To so 
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manage the home is an evidence of 
responsibility which creates in the 
average citizen a decided com- 
munity asset. 

A prominent credit executive 
said recently, ‘““When you make 
your occupation a profession. 
you increase your prestige, 
you increase your earning 
power, and you also increase 
your ability to render public 
service.’ Why not, there- 
fore, those of us who are 
privileged to live in and near 
Philadelphia affirm that our 
job is something more than 
just that; our cog in the 
wheel that makes Philadel- 
phia a power unit in the 
progress and prosperity of 
the United States is small 
but essential; our place is 
one envied by others and 
held by virtue of diligent 
duty and service. 


There are those, of course, 
who are inclined to regard 
retail credit as a burden, due, 
no doubt to the fact that 
acquaintances or friends have 
foolishly used this force of 
living incorrectly. 

To select those few in 
comparison with the thou- 
sands of individuals who 
have been held up by a credit 
standing is just the same as 
condemning the money sys- 
tem, due to the fact that 
some abuse, some misuse, the 
legal tender of this country 
whether it was developed by 
their own skill or secured 
through inheritance. 


A business man who be- 
lieves sincerely in the advantages of 
buying on a charge account has on 
his desk, a framed message written 
by Drummond—‘'I expect to pass 
through this world but once. Any 
good, therefore that I can do, or 
any kindness that I can show to 
any fellow-being, let me do it 
now; let me not defer it nor neg- 
lect it, for I shall not pass this 
way again.”’ Truly a splendid 
thought for everyone. 

An inspiration to the merchant 
in that in addition to the usual 
business interest that was so all- 
compelling a few years ago, he 
looks upon his establishment as a 
unit of responsibility serving hun- 
dreds of thousands of men and 
women who deserve the best. 
Worthy of consideration on the 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Miss Mary Hetzel is the Credit Manager of A. Polsky Co., Akron, Ohio, 
another store of the Hahn group. Miss Hetzel is indeed charming, 
sympathetic, versatile, capable and wise in the ways of retail Credit. She 
combines the attributes of a man with a feminine poise and womanly 
personality that holds the great respect of men and women alike. 


® 


“ ARY, what do you think of 
M that account?”’ 

The forty credit men 
and the three credit women attend- 
ing the weekly meeting of the 
Akron Retail Credit Bureau, 
turned to Miss Mary Hetzel, credit 
manager of the A. Polsky Co. de- 
partment store. They knew from 
long association with Miss Hetzel 
in credit work, that she would 
have an opinion and would express 
it with definiteness and decision. 
They also knew her reply would 
be based on a fund of concrete 
information of the account. 

Miss Hetzel holds, for a 
woman, a unique place in the credit 


world of the middle west. As 
credit manager of the A. Polsky 
Co. in Akron, one of the largest 
department stores in Ohio, she has 
the enviable record of keeping the 
loss from her credit department as 
low as one-fourth of one per cent 
in the easy years, and, in the hard 
years, has never been known to 
turn in a loss higher than one per 
cent, her average for the eighteen 
years she has been with the com- 
pany being somewhere between the 
two. 

Smiling-eyed, rosy and plump, 
Miss Hetzel is a friendly appear- 
ing woman. That friendliness is 
one of the secrets of her success. 


THE CREDIT WORLD 


The Hunch on 
Human Nature 


By 
BEULAH CANTERBURY 


She likes people and they like her 
at sight. Before they know it, 
applicants for new accounts or old 
customers whose accounts are in 
arrears, have revealed to her a cross 
section of their personalities that 
make it comparatively easy for her 
to come to a decision in their 
separate cases. 

Behind her smiling brown eyes 
and the inherent womanliness that 
is a striking feature of her person- 
ality, Miss Hetzel’s keen, quick 
mind moves with a lightning-like 
masculine directness. Having once 
come to a decision on an applicant, 
she rarely changes the stand she 
has taken, and, when occasion de- 
mands, will stick up for her cus- 
tomers and fight for them. 

Miss Hetzel took up credit work 
because she liked people and 
figures. When she left business col- 
lege she started her business career 
as bookkeeper in a grocery store 
where she sat all day in a little 
cage in the rear of the store and 
balanced ledgers and sent out bills. 

“In that grocery cage I acquired 
a knowledge of the way people 
paid their accounts,’’ Miss Hetzel 
reminisced, ‘‘but I had no direct 

(Continued on page 54) 
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A\n Inverse 
Psychology 


Gov. LYN P. TALLEY 
of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Dallas, Tex. 


ORTUNATELY in the present 
exigencies we have heard the 

terminolegy ‘‘normal’’ and 
‘“‘normalcy’’ used ut seldom. This 
is really gratifying, encouraging 
and no doubt indicates a progres- 
sive enlightenment. If I were to 
ask individuals to describe to me 
what each one considers normal 
business conditions, I am sure that 
there would be expressed as many 
different conceptions as there are 
persons present. Looking back over 
the events of 1929, I think I am 
safe in saying that we are agreed 
that that year was not a normal 
year. We would probably be 
vociferous in our protestations 
that 1930 is a normal year, and 
yet it is totally different from the 
year preceding. There is no year 
between 1929 and 1930. In pass- 
ing, therefore, from such hyperbole 
as we can now recall in 1929 to 
the subcellar characteristics of the 
prese it year, one would naturally 
think that somewhere along the 
line we would travel along and 
eventually cross a median that 
would have some of the attributes 
of normalcy. 

A year and a half ago folks were 
using their savings, the proceeds of 








When we began to jazz things up in 1928, says Mr. Talley, we went so 

far in the upward scale that we passed the high notes of the Coloratura 

Soprano and began to sing falsetto. Just when we'll get our voice back 

Mr. Talley does not prophesy. That has been done, he says, by the news 
writers and smoking compartment economists. 


® 


what quick assets they could read- 
ily convert, and in the majority 
of cases borrowing all that their 
credit would stand, at rates from 
8 per cent to 20 per cent per an- 
num, to buy common stocks whose 
yields from an investment stand- 
point at the prices paid were either 
negligible or nil. We heard much 
glib and gratuitous opinion which 
finally entered the realm of cate- 
gorical expression, that we were in 
a new era that had just begun and 
that finally the scientific age, ma- 
chine efficiency, the use of electrical 
energy and whatnot, had reached 
its culmination, and that the new 
and more or less Utopian era that 


was to eventuate, had started on 
its way and that all blind alleys 
were eliminated forevermore. His- 
tory meant nothing to us, and 
while we were want to comment 
frequently and_ enthusiastically 
upon the rapidity with which 
changes were taking place, we over- 
looked one important factor in the 
situation and that is that human 
nature remains largely the same. 
Today we are not so well sold 
on the new era idea, and it is rather 
interesting as well as odd to ob- 
serve that although the same kind 
of credit that was used at the time 
to which I have referred can now 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Keystone 


The oldest hospital in 
America is in Phila- 
delphia. It was char- 
tered by George IV in 
1751. One of the sights 
of the hospital is a big 
gate which has been kept 
closed since 1824 when 
the Marquis de Lafayette 
passed through it. 
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hy should the 


Hospital or Physician suffer 


financial loss because of 


the high plane of customer 
or patient relationship? 


® 


On October 14th, under the auspices of the Phila- 
delphia Hospital Association, Mr. Louis S. Grigsby, 
managing director of the Philadelphia Credit Bureau 
addressed the Thirteenth Annual Hospital Standard- 
ization Conference on Central Credit Bureau Service 
for Hospitals. The Credit World takes particular 
pleasure in reprinting this able address by a young 
bureau manager who ts so aggressively progressive in 
all matters of credit bureau service. 
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metropolitan Philadelphia and what is done 

here, has been done, or shall be, in 1,150 other 
communities in the United States and Canada at the 
demand of the professional group, is purely the busi- 
ness executives’ analysis of any situation whereby 
service treatment or money exchanges ownership on 
a promise, real or implied, to pay. 


—Keystone 


Cincinnati General Hospital, largest Municipal 
Hospital in America. 


The commercial man has the greatest respect for 
the ethics of the medical profession and realizing 
that credit and collection in that field is not the regu- 
lar merchandising practice, we submit that the office 
treatment of the individual case is handled according 
to personal circumstances. 


There is set forth, however, this fact: Is not the 
hospital, is not the physician entitled to full measure 
to the fee submitted to each patient? Why should 
the doctor of medicine, the medical institution, suffer 
financial loss because of the high plane of customer 
or patient relationship? 


Dr. Haven Emerson of New York City stated 
before the New England Health Institute at Boston 
in the spring of this year, as reported in a recent 
issue of The Modern Hospital, in estimating adequate 
provision for organized care of the sick: ‘‘Each com- 
munity has done what its conscience and its pocket- 
book found practicable for the humane care of the 
sick, in almost all instances without any central direc- 
tion, policy, financial control or assistance.” 


Aid in centralizing information concerning the pay- 
ing habits and financial responsibility of the residents 
of the metropolitan area is the purpose of the estab- 
lishment of the Hospital Section of the Philadelphia 
Credit Bureau and the Philadelphia Chapter of the 
National Retail Credit Association. 
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Would it not interest you to know that the patient 
who occupies the most expensive private suite in the 
hospital, who demands the most expensive attention, 
who is never satisfied with the menu, diet, attendants, 
day or night nurse, the internes, the house physician, 
in fact forcefully states that the entire institution is 
terrible, and yet insists upon remaining three weeks 
for a special reason best known to herself, has honored 
two other hospitals in the same way, but has not 
paid more than 10 per cent of the combined bills, 
nor of course has paid any one of the several physi- 
cians by whom she has been treated. 

To be practical in office methods, to check credits, 
to stiffen collections, does not detract one iota from 
the high community prestige of the professional man, 
woman or hospital. 

Commercially speaking, the retail establishments 
that exercises care in selecting charge customers, en- 
forces collection of accounts as agreed, and generally 
conducts a charge business on modern, businesslike 
methods, is the most respected, the most sought, and 
incidentally, the first paid. 

The question is asked: How many are able to 
pay? The credit economist states at once—use a cen- 
tral retail credit bureau. Because the records of charge 
customers are maintained as made by the individual 
in a file with a daily even flow of information of 
all kinds through the records. 


That the central credit bureau is supported by the 
leading mercantile establishments of a city, extend- 
ing millions of dollars of retail credit with a loss 
from bad debts in proper proportion to sound busi- 
ness set up, is definite proof of the responsibility and 
character of the organization. 

That a definite set-up for safeguarding the collec- 
tions of the hospital is pressing is borne out by the 
fact that the program of the round table session of 
the American Hospital Association convention in 
New Orleans under business administration lists: 
“The Credit Department: How should the credit 
department be set up (or organized) to function to 
he greatest advantage of the hospital?’ 

The majority of people are honest, we are told. 
Then again, many people are honest until it comes 
“ime to pay the doctor, dentist, or hospital for services 
rendered. 

How many restored individuals have passed 
through your doors and now ride around in straight 
“ghts or sixteen-cylinder motor cars, while all the 
va ee time in your accounts receivable file, a ledger record 

shows date, professional services, the amount, and 
nothing paid. 

The National Retail Credit Association with inter- 
national affiliations, headquarters in St. Louis, a mem- 
bership of more than 17,000 retail credit grantors 
and professional men, directs a Service Department 
of 1,150 official, responsible, efficient credit bureaus 
covering the United States and Canada like a blanket. 

In your city there is an established organization 
under competent, tactful management, building com- 
munity credit consciousness by eliminating bad debt 
losses through centralization of information and con- 
sumer public education. 

In Pittsburgh the doctors of dentistry and medicine 
and hospitals of Allegheny County use the services 
of the Professional Accounts Division of the Credit 
Bureau in that city. 

(Continued on page 55) 
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The Father of this family 
died from infected Ton- 
sils so the entire family 
had theirs taken out. The 
picture shows the last one 
recovering. Doctors and 
Hospitals who have suf- 
fered from defective 
credits should follow the 
example of this family 
and guard against its 
recurrence. 


—Keystone 
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he Advertising Plan of the 
National Retail Credit Association 


By FRANK HAMILTON 
Director of Public Relations N. R. C. A. ! 


¢¢ 7 *REDIT people have been almost as inarticulate as bankers 
...1 buy goods, I receive bills, I pay; that closes the trans- 
action, apparently satisfactory to the store, certainly to me. 
But no one has ever told me, as an individual. buyer, what I 
was expected to do.... 


I have been paying my bills promptly; I am apparently a 
sucker (less than 50 per cent pay promptly). I am not going 
to pay my bills so promptly unless, in the next three or four \ “A 
years you educate me to believe that I am only doing that which a ; 

I ht to do—that which I am expected to do.” S The owt <0 peas, Sees 
Csegras SOR nree . oo : (STANLEY peleased to the Credit Bureaus of 
LATSHAW, President Butterick Publishing Co. From a speech made before 


the country carries the answer to 
the National Retail Credit Association Convention, Toronto, June, 1930.) Mr. Latshaw’s challenge. 
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GRAPHIC REVIEW 


or 7 
NATIONAL RETA. CREO SURVEY 
PART BA 


500 MITOMOBILE DEALERS ™ 027 
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Credit Has Not Been 
Humanized 


Credit is as fundamental as our 
civilization. Credit understandings 
arise between children in their play; 
but credit has not been made an 
issue with the people. The people 
understand issues such as prohibi- 
tion, disarmament, child welfare, 
sanitation, eugenics, but they have 
not conceived credit in its proper 
social significance. At least they 
have not conceived it as a moral 
issue. Subconsciously they under- 
stand it as a part of culture, but it 
has not been expounded as have 
other issues in which the public has 
taken an intelligent interest and 
active participation. 


® 


Delinquency Must Be Made 
an Issue 


T IS TRUE that the lamentable 
advertising of “Conserve your 
Cash,” ““‘Pay as You Get Paid,”’ 
“Nothing Down,” ‘Credit on 
Your Own Terms,”’ has weakened 
the normal reactions to moral obli- 
gation. The sense of propriety of 
properly caring for definite obliga- 
tions has been dulled. The indi- 
vidual has proven himself honest 
in 99 cases out of a 100 but he 
has proven himself prompt in only 
50 cases out of a 100. This be- 
comes a serious matter when the 
American retailer allows himself 
to be a lender to the amount of 
$28,438,000,000. 


The American retailer has con- 
tributed a great deal to the increased 
comfort of living and to the social 
equality of American civilization. 
He has carried to the American 
consumer a service unparallel in 
the history of the world. He 
is a lender who takes to the bor- 
rower the collateral and says, ‘“Here 
it is’—a new coat, a vacuum 
cleaner, a radio, a washing machine, 
an automobile. ‘““Take it and use 
it while you are paying for it.” 
The collateral, instead of being 
kept in hock is utilized by the bor- 
rower—a wonderful thing. It has 
made the world happier and the 
consumer thus magnanimously 
served should be punctilious in his 
duty and properly appreciative; 
but he is not, and his delinquency 
is costing the retailers millions of 
dollars annually. 


Advertising of a humanized na- 
ture that will checkmate the psy- 
chology now fortifying the delin- 
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quent in his smug indifference will 
be productive of profit. Delin- 
quency must be made an issue with 
the public. They must be better 
instructed, educated, and coerced 
into a consciousness of their credit 
responsibilities; encouraged and 
instructed in their duty but at the 
same time maintained in their con- 


fidence. 
<7 


We Now Have National 
Retail Credit Facts 


Only an average of 43 per cent 
in all lines of retail credit is col- 
lected when due. The rest remains 
uncollected for an average period of 
70 days. 

If we had asked an economist 
twenty-five years ago to tell us all 
he knew about the problems of 


_ retail credit, he would have had 


very little to say in reply; and if 
we had entreated him to draw up a 
complete plan for regulating a na- 
tional system for the exchange of 
retail credit information and the 
control of its vast mechanism, he 
might have replied, “Impossible.” 
The statistics were lacking. But 
without them, a courageous vision 
resting only upon intelligent and 
unproven hypotheses carried us 
forward. 

Retail credit men and bureau 
managers continued to meet the 
pressure of economic necessity until 
consumer credit was a substantial 
foundation supporting that co- 
lossus of modern business—mass 
selling. If credit men had con- 
cluded that nothing could be done 
until economic science had, through 
research and synthesis, achieved 
final wisdom, we would probably 
still be riding in the old horse and 
buggy. : 

And now as a ray of light 
breaking into our dark room, where 
we have learned to work and think 
nationally about our retail credit 
problems without a complete na- 
tional picture of facts, the United 
States Department of Commerce 
brings its National Retail Credit 
Survey. This work of the United 
States Department of Commerce 
divulges one especially important 
fact to be dealt with here. 

“Only an average of 43 per cent 
in all lines of retail credit is col- 
lected when due. The rest remains 
uncollected for an average period 
of 70 days. Here is a great volume 
of frozen money withheld from 
circulation largely through negli- 
gence.” 
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The Condition Necessitates 
the Readjustment of Habits 


We find that carelessness or in- 
difference and ignorance of what 
the credit failure involves are the 
basic reasons for delinquency in 
the prompt payment of obliga- 
tions. Methods of attack through 
educative advertising would deal 
with these two major considera- 
tions. On account of the social 
competition which characterizes the 
social life of the American buyer, 
the individual cannot afford to 
endanger the place that he has 
gained in his social relationships by 
delinquency in meeting his financial 
obligations. If he were made to 
feel that such delinquency was un- 
fair and he is remonstrated with in 
the copy by himself or by his 
friends, he would be powerfully 
stimulated toward prompt pay- 
ment of his debts. 

From a purely theoretical point 
of view, any idea which furthers 
dissatisfaction will be effective in 
awakening people to their responsi- 
bilities. Mental inertia in the form 
of well fixed habits is difficult to 
overcome but not impossible. It 
will necessitate the readjustment of 
old habits and the forming of new 
ones. Consequently, it appears 
that appeals should be made to 
awaken and accentuate a sense of 
fair play and a desire for social 
rightness. With such appeals the 
present inertia and lackadaisical at- 
titude toward payment of bills can 
be overcome. 

® 


The Power of Advertising 


Advertising wisely used can pro- 
duce results beyond achievement in 
any other way—if the thing to be 
sold is right. 

History bears testimony to the 
many notable successes made with 
the aid of advertising. Arguments 
are not needed to sustain its worth; 
yet there are still those who con- 
tend that advertising ‘does no 
good’’—it is a “‘waste.”’ 

Assuming that their product is 
“right’’ for selling and that adver- 
tising produced little or no good 
results for them, the obvious an- 
swer is in the kind of advertising 
they used, in the media they selected 
and in the futile, inconstant ap- 
pearances over the period of time 
they determined upon. When men 
and women are deeply entrenched 
in a habit, it is difficult to change 
them; but not impossible. Dur- 


ing all the years before electricity 
was put to industrial use, women 
used brooms with which to sweep 
their homes, and they were satis- 
fied. Vacuum cleaners were intro- 
duced, were advertised, and were 
sold to them. This success is due 
not to the general well-known 
power of advertising; but to the 
excellent co-ordinated advertising 
used and to the wise co-operation 
of the manufacturer with the ad- 
vertising agent. There are so 
many notable examples of adver- 
tising’s great success that it is really 
infradig here to attempt to argue 
the value of pay promptly adver- 
tising by any more than one good 
example. The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, for example, 
sells the intangible . . . a Service; 
and it has done it successfully 
through wise advertising constant- 
ly used. 

The power of right advertising 
is unlimited. And just as you are 
certain that your purpose is of 
benefit to both you and to the 
consumer, you can be equally cer- 
tain that the advertising suggested 
herein will through its special con- 
struction compel the favorable 
attention of the reading public; 
through its appeal to an _ ever- 
present cosmic desire for distinc- 
tion, it will convince: and through 
its coustant repetition, it will 
arouse a willing response. 


® 


“Pay Promptly” Advertising 
Successful in 84 Cases 
Out of 100 


“Pay promptly” advertising has 
been conducted by various com- 
munities for a number of years. 
Minneapolis and Memphis are two 
notable examples. Mr. H. W. Hok- 
las, credit manager of the Young- 
Quinlin Company of Minneapolis, 
as quoted in the CREDIT WORLD 
recently, had this to say about their 
“Pay Promptly” campaign: 

It was inaugurated in 1917 and has 
been carried on steadily since that time 
with the exception of a six months’ 
period. Through this campaign the citizens 
of Minneapolis and of the Minneapolis 
trade territory have been educated to the 
needs of prompt payment of charge ac 
counts. To this educational campaign 
Minneapolis gives much credit for its high 
collection percentages today. A _ large 
amount of money otherwise uselessly idle 
is put to work by payment of bills when 
due. Customers feel free to buy more 
readily when their bills are cleared. Prompt 
collections may be made in Minneapolis 
without offense because the people have 
been educated to know when payment is 
expected. 
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And Mr. George A. Lawo of the 
John Gerber Company, Memphis, 
is no less enthusiastic about the 
value of pay promptly advertising 
in Memphis. As far back as July, 
1925, Mr. Lawo writing in the 
CREDIT WORLD also described the 
great success of the Memphis cam- 
paign as follows: 


In Memphis, advertising has proved 
very successful. The first campaign in 
1918 produced results that are almost un- 
believable. Eight months after the close 
of the campaign letters were written to 
fifteen of the largest stores in the city, 
representing six or eight classes of busi- 
ness, asking them to compare their collec- 
tion percentages since the close of the 
campaign with those of the same eight 
months of the preceding year. The 
smallest increas¢ reported was 20 per cent. 
The store that reported this increase had 
collected rather closely before the campaign. 
Another large department store reported 
an increase in one month of 75 per cent, 
in another month, 93 per cent, and in the 
other six months very large increases. 
These figures were sent back to the store, 


and they were asked to go over them again.” 


They had their controller who did not 
prepare the original figures do so and 


Population 10,000 10,000 50,000 


Number of Bureaus 
(Total 416) 


165 164 
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only one mistake was found—the increase 
reported was too small to be considered. 

Another department store with accounts 
receivable averaging about $400,000 re- 
ported a net increase for the eight months 
of 16.4 per cent. Béfore the campaign 
their average collections were 34 per cent. 
After the close of the campaign, they col- 
lected 50 per cent. Just think what this 
means to this one store alone, 34 per cent 
of $400,000 is $136,000; 50 per cent 
is $200,000—a net increase of $64,000 
a month. The monthly interest on 
$64,000 at 6 per cent is $320. 


A survey of Pay Promptly ad- 
vertising covering bureaus in 45 
states, the District of Columbia 
and Provinces of Ontario and 
Alberta (Canada) was recently 
conducted by the National Retail 
Credit Association to discover the 
facts regarding pay promptly ad- 
vertising as now running or con- 
templated. 


A total of 416 replies from that 
number of cities revealed these bu- 
reaus to be distributed in four 
classes of cities as follows: 


All over 
to to 100,000 

50,000 100,000 

31 56 


Percentage aor k (40.0) (40.0) $7.0) (13.0) 


The Findings 


Thirty-eight per cent of our 
Credit Bureaus represent by their 
own statement a credit volume 
which when evaluated to 100 per 
cent would be 18 billion. 


Sixty per cent of this volume 
runs perpetually delinquent to an 
average period of 70 days. 

The amount of money reported 
now being spent on pay promptly 
advertising evaluated to the total 
number of our bureaus would be 
$454,310. The amount reported 
contemplated evaluated to 100 per 
cent would be $265,715. 

The actual amount spent and 
contemplated totals $285,919. 
(July, 1930.) 


The remaining bureaus report- 
ing advertising unconsidered would 
if interested- spend an amount 
averaged between the two groups 
that have already reported and 
evaluated to 100 per cent of ap- 
proximately $380,580. 

The total amount of pay 
promptly money then possible, to 


exert a national effect on the basis 
as reported, is $1,100,605. 


The question that has so often 
come up, ‘Can advertising produce 
any tangible results upon such an 
extensive problem dealing with 


“fixed habit as a result of human 
frailty,’’ is emphatically answered 
in the affirmative by these findings. 


® 


An Analysis of the Advertis- 
ing Plan 


The Campaign as a Whole: (a) 
Number of Advertisements; (6) Size 
of Advertisements. 


The pay promptly admonition 
ts negative psychology if presented 
in the way that has been cus- 
tomary. The direct or implied 
criticism that is always present in 
pay promptly advertising courts 
the danger of giving the offense 
that so many merchants fear. 


BUT ...An adroit method of 
handling the subject fearlessly and 
tactfully is to let the erring con- 
sumer criticise himself, or be criti- 
cised by his friends. This is the 
basic aspect of the N. R. C. A. 
copyrighted theme. The adver- 
tisements following all carry this 
naive psychology. 

In planning the campaign, it 
was necessary to arrive at a number 
of advertisements and sizes that 
would offer variety and frequent 
insertions and still be economical 
in production and presentation. 
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For this reason, we determined 
to use three series of eight adver- 
tisements each. ‘The series are in 
three sizes: 


Six hundred and eighty lines (4 
columns by 170 lines) ; 375 lines 
(3 columns by 125 lines), 170 
lines (2 columns by 85 lines). As 
a whole the campaign comprises 24 
advertisements, which allows a 
weekly insertion throughout the 
year, with single repetition of each 
advertisement. 

Four column size: 680 lines; 
allows advertisement to dominate 
the page, since it exceeds a quarter 
page. 

Three column size: 375 lines; 
allows accurate reduction of photo- 
graphs and type, to be in correct 
proportion. 

Two column size: To take the 
place of ‘‘reminder’’ copy and to 
do a better job since it ties up with 
the larger size copy in style and ap- 
peal. 

As you can see, with this ar- 
rangement of sizes and advertise- 
ments, you can order the series in 
whole or in part, in accordance 
with the limits of your appro- 
priation. 

Psychology of Appeal 

The purpose of the campaign is 
to make people pay their bills 
promptly. This in itself is a nega- 
tive proposal—it is an effort to 
make people do what they do not 
want to do. 


It is not enough to tell people to 
do what you wish them to do; you 
must show them how to do it, or 
give them a reason to do it. 


In advertising a cure to sick peo- 
ple, obviously it would not be a 
selling argument to say, ‘Get well 
quick.”’ It is necessary to show 
them how to get well or to give 
them reasons for getting well with 
your particular cure. 


Thus, in attempting to make 
people pay their bills more 
promptly, we give them a reason 
for doing so by appealing to their 
sense of fair play, to their pride 
in their good credit and social 
standing, to their fear of failure. 
We attempt to show them how to 
pay their bills by offering a book- 
let on the use of credit to their own 
advantage. 


Since the proposal is negative, 
we must sugar-coat it in order to 
receive a favorable reading and 
reaction. For this reason, the mes- 
sage is indirect. We allow the 


words of criticism to proceed from 
the mouth of the reader himself or 
from the reader’s friend. This rea- 
soning is based on the same psy- 
chology that the woman uses when 
she criticises herself or her children 
but will let no one else do so. 


Also, to make self-criticism 
readable and pleasant, we offer the 
message in the form of a story. 
This story has a two-fold purpose 
in that it is an entertainment, 
teaching the lesson in an enojyable 
way, and it is a controversy, al- 
lowing presentation of our argu- 
ments in quick succession. The 
ending, of course, is always the 
same... the “‘villain’’ is convinced 
of his delinquency and promises to 
do better in the future. 


The negative and affirmative are 
used in these advertisements; that 
is, we portray those who do not 
pay their bills and those who do. 
In relation to this point, we quote 
from Printer’s Ink Weekly (issue 
of August 28, page 112): 


Wise advertisers ‘‘understand”’ the house- 
wife’s problems and sympathetically point 
out a helpful course... The popular, and 
certainly diplomatic, approach today com- 
bines negative with affirmative... with 
knowledge talking rather than the adver- 
tiser ... (Note Rinso, Super-Suds, Hoover) 
... The point in successful negative- 
affirmative advertising is that the friend 
does the criticising, not the advertiser. 


Layout 


The advertisements are so laid 
out that the eye, without effort, 
travels from one selling point to 
another, absorbing the message in 
a hurried glance. High points of 
the layout: sideline ‘““‘Women 
(Men) Who Play Fair’; illustra- 
tion; headline; shield (direct mes- 
sage copy); coupon (free offer). 


Illustration 


In the two larger sized adver- 
tisements, Underwood & Under- 
wood photographs are used to de- 
pict realistic, dramatic scenes in 
tying up with the narrative. 

In these photographs, the mod- 
els reveal character and refinement 
while the surroundings indicate 
good taste without luxury. In this 
way we portray the reader as he 
would like to see himself. The 
women are youthful and good- 
looking in a moderate degree and 
well dressed without appearing 
extravagant. And of course, in 
picturing young men and women, 
there is always the obvious and 
necessary appeal to sex. 
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In the small advertisements, the 
space lends itself better and more 
economically to illustration by pen 
and ink rather than by photo- 
graph. 


Slogan: Women (Men) Who Play 
Fair 

This phrase unifies the series. 
Even in the small-sized copy, the 
phrase and thought are repeated. 
Its constant repetition in the mind 
of the reader will appeal to her 
good sportsmanship and will serve 
to arouse her aspiration to be 
among those who play fair. 


Headlines 

The headlines tie up the illus- 
tration and copy. They appeal 
primarily to the instinct of curios- 
ity, which is the strongest appeal 
we can make in a series of this 
kind. 

Such well known headlines as 
“Often a bridesmaid, never a 
bride’ . . . ““What’s wrong with 
this picture?’ . . . and others ap- 
pealed successfuly to curiosity. 

As is evident, the appeal is in- 
direct. This is necessary. If the 
appeal were direct, it would reveal 
our selfish purpose . . . that paying 
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promptly would help us more 
than the reader. In the indirect 
copy, she pleasantly absorbs our 
message without being offended. 


Style of Copy 
The style of writing in these 
advertisements is argumentative in 
narrative form. 


The narrative advertisement is 
most quickly and easily read since 
it offers entertainment and infor- 
mation to satisfy curiosity. To 
allow us an opportunity to ad- 
vance arguments as to why the 
reader should pay his bills, the 
narrative takes the form of con- 
versation. 


Length of Copy 

The copy is long enough to tell 
the story. No words are wasted; 
no more could be added to produce 
a better effect and none could be 
taken away without detracting 
from the completion of the story. 

Every line of the space in each 
advertisement is paid for, whether 
you allow it to remain white or 
utilize it with copy or other ele- 
ments. To obtain dominance on 
the page and to attract attention 
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to your advertisement, it is often 
necessary to show a certain-amount 
of white space. This we have ac- 
complished by the blank space at 
the left of each photograph. To 
do more than this is generally con- 
sidered waste by leaders in adver- 
tising. 

It is a curious paradox that edi- 
tors who do not pay for the space, 
utilize every inch and crowd it 
with copy and illustration; while 
advertisers who pay for their space 
are willing to allow half of it to 
remain blank and leave their story 
half-told. 

Of course, there are exceptions 
to every rule and advertisers of 
certain adaptable products that re- 
quire little story-space, have found 
that plenty of white space could 
be profitably used. 


Wording of Copy 
The language used in the copy 
can be understood by all. For the 
most part, the words are of one 
and two syllables and the sentence 
construction is simple. This sim- 
plicity of style is necessary in order 
to be understood by the reader 
without the effort of thinking. 
(Continued on page 52) 
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It has been said that, “While some may refuse to 
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nent display possible for your message. It affords 
an effective complement to newspaper advertising 


and is a powerful medium in itself. 
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Louis Sinclair Grigsby, General Manager, dictat- 
ing one of his famed personalized letters. 


HILADELPHIA, the third largest 
Deity in the United States, the 

“workshop of the world,’’ re- 
ceives the benefits from central 
credit bureau operation which pre- 
sents a complete credit service 
through the Philadelphia Credit 
Bureau. 

Philadelphia boasts the largest 
staff of outside investigators in re- 
tail credit bureau operation in the 
United States. 

Louis Sinclair Grigsby, the gen- 
eral manager, heads a staff of sixty- 
five selected, trained employes, 
with Casper Cooper Gamber, for- 
merly with the Credit Clearance 
Bureau for a number of years, is 
his assistant. 

One million two hundred and 
fifty thousand records of individual 
credit responsibility in the files 
await the call of members of the 


bureau in determining whether or 
not the applicant will pay, does 
pay, or can be made to pay. 

Credit bureau operation § in 
Philadelphia has moved rapidly 
since the consolidation on February 
1, 1930, of the Commercial Ref- 
erence Company, Inc. with the 
Credit Clearance Bureau of the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce now operating as_ the 
Philadelphia Credit Bureau with 
offices on the fifth floor, 1005 Mar- 
ket Street, Van Dam Building, 
Philadelphia. 

Under the direction of the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce, with George W. Elliott, the 
general secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce, as president of the 
bureau, and Abner R. Okum, as- 
sistant general secretary, as treas- 
urer, the retailer engaged in credit 





Where Credit reports have been sent to Canada, France, Holland, 
Germany, Hawaii and the Philippines. 
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Keeping Tabs on Credit 
in the Workshop of the World 


The Philadelphia Credit Bureau can rightfully claim one of 
the biggest responsibilities in the Credit Bureau business. 


© 


granting is assured of a positive 
responsibility of management and 
service. 

Shortly after the consolidation 
speed-wire telephone service was 
installed, consisting of two tele- 
phone order board units, with a 
capacity of sixteen calls within one 
minute, handled by eight courte- 
ous, smiling operators. 

Direct telephone lines are main- 
tained with twenty of the leading 
department and specialty stores in 
the central city district. The 
speed wire service now carries six- 
teen trunk lines and the bureau 
also maintains for inter-office com- 
munication special telephone equip- 
ment. 

An innovation in credit bureau 
operation was established in Octo- 
ber through a telautograph con- 
nection between the Philadelphia 
Credit Bureau and the official bu- 
reau of the Service Department of 
the National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation in Camden, New Jersey, 
whereby requests for credit infor- 
mation in South Jersey are hand 
written on this automatic system 
in our office, immediately appear- 
ing in the offices in Camden. A 
direct wire through Delaware River 
cables ties up two stations in ser- 
vice to the retailer in determining 
responsibility of his customer. 

The Western Union Telegraph 
Company has maintained a Sim- 
plex writer which places this bu- 
reau as a special station of that 
company in the handling of tele- 
grams. 
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In October the Postal Tele- 
graph Company installed a special 
station and the bureau is now 
equipped to handle out-of-town 
information by typewriting a tele- 
gram in our own office which auto- 
matically appears by electrical con- 
tact in the dispatching office of 
the telegraph company. This ser- 


‘vice saves from four to six hours in 


telegraphic work. 

Through 1,150 bureau mem- 
bers of the Service Department of 
the National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation, of which the Philadelphia 
Credit Bureau is the only official 
unit in this city, information on 
more than two hundred out-of- 
town buyers is received and dis- 
patched daily. 

Holding charter of the National 
organization permits the bureau to 
obtain credit data from the United 


States, Canada and Continental 
Europe in the shortest possible 
time. 


Additionally, through trained, 
established correspondents in 
smaller communities where a credit 
bureau is not operating at this 
time, the member received complete 
nation-wide coverage. 

It is interesting to note that last 
month the bureau received in- 
quiries and sent reports to the 
Philippine Islands, Honolulu, Am- 
sterdam, Holland, Toronto, Can- 
ada, Paris, France, and Berlin, Ger- 
many, thus indicating the great 
coverage presented. 

Several months ago a special 
committee of the Robert Morris 
Associates, the official group of 
credit managers of financial insti- 
tutions, approved of the Phila- 
delphia Credit Bureau as a clearing 
house for the 
handling of 


bank informa- 
tion. 
The form de- 


vised by this 
committee is 
highly success- 
ful and through 
the hearty co- 
Operation of the 
banks in this 
city, retailers 
receive a courte- 
ous, cO-opera- 
tive service sec- 
ond to none in 
this country. 
Branch office 
Operation dem- 
Onstrates a cir- 
cle of protection 


around Philadelphia which assures 
the member of the bureau of not 
only improved reporting service, 
but information concerning non- 
paying residents of the various 
communities. 

Since November, 1929, a week- 
ly luncheon meeting of credit ex- 
ecutives has been held on Wednes- 
day for the particular purpose of 
developing close co-operation and 
the exchange of ideas concerning 
modern credit extension. 


The Philadelphia Chapter of 
the National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation was officially organized in 
February, 1930, and with a pres- 
ent membership of nearly one hun- 
dred, is the only nationally recog- 
nized group of retail credit execu- 
tives in Philadelphia chartered by 
the general headquarters of the Na- 
tional organization in St. Louis, 

oO. 


The twelve collection aids of 
the Philadelphia Chapter have col- 
lected more than five thousand dol- 
lars in profit and loss accounts for 
members of the group since the 
establishment of this additional 
service, which is handled without 
advance payment or commissions. 

In November, 1929, the first 
official credit education class in 
Philadelphia was established 
through the formation of the 
Philadelphia Retail Credit Insti- 
tute. 

Philadelphia is proud of the 
fact that it secured the largest en- 
rollment for the first year in this 
work and was second in the United 
States in point of enrollments of 
credit classes conducted by the 


National Retail Credit Association 
through official offices. 
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Thirty-two Diplomas of Grad- 
uation were awarded successful 
students upon the completion of 
this course. 

The Red Book, the only au- 
thority on individual ratings in 
Philadelphia, which was published 
by the Commercial Reference Co., 
Inc., for twenty years, has been 
revised and 50 per cent checked. 
The 1930-31 edition furnishes 
the most effective, primary check 
on extending credit; the sales of 
the book have increased rapidly. 

Since the consolidation in Feb- 
ruary, eighty business houses have 
become members of the Philadel- 
phia Credit Bureau. 

On Tuesday night, September 
9th, the Philadelphia Chapter of 
the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion and the Philadelphia Credit 
Bureau under direction of the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce, inaugurated a series of six- 
teen short, snappy radio pro- 
gram broadcasts over ‘“‘Creditime”’ 
period from 7:50 to 8:00 p. m., 
for a period of sixteen weeks. 

A musical signature is used and 
the series-is dedicated to a greater 
appreciation of the use of retail 
credit and the advantages of buy- 
ing on a charge account in Phila- 
del phia. 

“Creditime,’” an origination of 
the General Manager of the Bu- 
reau, carries with it a standard 
line, “Now is the Time to Buy on 
Credit.”’ 

The guest speakers for the six- 
teen broadcasts are officers of the 
Philadelphia Chapter and the credit 
bureau. The Philadelphia Chapter 
has organized through the Phila- 
delphia Credit Bureau, a Hospital 
Section, Hotel Section, Dairy Sec- 
tion and Radio 
Dealers’ Unit, 
w hich provides 
special service for 
active members 
of these groups 
in protecting 
credit extension 
peculiar to the 
various trades. 
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Two telephone 
order units are 
used with a ca- 
pacity of 16 calls 
per minute han- 
dled by eight 
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NOVEMBER 


By 
R. PRESTON SHEALEY 


Washington Representative N. R. C. A. 


FOREWORD 


ROM the Washington standpoint, business is in a slightly more cheer- 

ful frame of mind, but the attitude of the country in the November 

elections is still to be given consideration in connection therewith. 
The attitude of Congress toward business has its effect, notwithstanding 
statements to the contrary, and what the seventy-second Congress, even 
though it does not meet in regular annual session until December, 1931, 
will do is still a matter of moment, especially the attitude of the House 
of Representatives. The Senate, being a very much smaller body, and 
only one-third of its number being elected at a time, it is possible to 
fairly accurately gauge its reactions. It would seem from the makeup 
of the nominations of both parties for the vacant Senate seats that the 
Senate is not apt to do anything destructive; maybe the contrary. 

On the calendar of Congress are some important measures, such as 
the Bus bill, Muscle Shoals, and Railroad Consolidation, and the pros- 
pects have been that at this short session at least one of these measures, 
placing motor busses under control of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, would become a law. If, however, control of the lower house 
is shifted, the prospect of any legislation other than the appropriation 
bills would become remote, and in the further event of passing of 
control of the Senate, that would make the passage of any general 
legislation that much more remote. 


* 


: . Great Northern-Northern Pacific 
Legislative Union, and that the Interstate 
(a) Railroad Consolidation 


Commerce Committee of the 
Railroad consolidation, legisla- House of Representatives during 
recess, has been conducting an in- 
vestigation into the operations of 
the Allegheny Company, the Penn 
Road Company, and other railroad 
holding companies; and that the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee, of which Senator Couzens 
is chairman, has had experts work- 
ing on this subject during the sum- 
mer and fall. 


(6) Bus Regulations 


The Parker bill placing motor 
buses doing an interstate business 
under the regulation of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission passed 
the House at the last session, and 
the Couzens bill on the same sub- 
ject with a material amendment 
was favorably reported to the Sen- 
ate and is now on the calendar of 


tively speaking, seems to have been 
affected by a new angle not 
thought of at the time when the 
Esch-Cummings act, officially 
known as the Transportation Act, 
was passed by Congress some years 
ago. This statement refers to con- 
solidation as effecting unemploy- 
ment, since no less an authority 
than President Willard of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has re- 
cently stated that of the ten mil- 
lion of savings that the proposed 
consolidation of the Great North- 
ern and Northern Pacific would 
effect, at least 80 per cent, directly 
or indirectly, would come out of 
the pockets of labor. It is perti- 
nent to note in this connection that 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has recently reOpened the 
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that body. As to this amendment 
the House bill provided, in sub- 
stance, that when it was proposed 
to open up a new interstate bus 
route after a date fixed in the bill, 
it would become necessary for the 
operators of such proposed route 
to first obtain a certificate to oper- 
ate from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, this certificate being 
predicated upon the basis that 
there was a reasonable necessity for 
such additional route; this pro- 
vision being somewhat identical in 
terms with a similar provision for 
“reasonable _ fecessity’’ in the 
Transportation Act. This pro- 
vision is eliminated in the bill as 
reported to the Senate, and its 
elimination has given reason for 
the suggestion that the bill may 
not, after all, pass the Senate dur- 
ing the coming short session. An 
additional reason is to be found in 
the fact that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is now investi- 
gating bus traffic throughout the 
country with a large number of 
hearings scheduled, and which in- 
vestigation may not be completed 
much before the first regular ses- 
sion of the seventy-second Con- 


gress. 
* 


Departmental 


(a) The building conference 
which will be called at the United 
States Chamber of Commerce 
around the middle of November 
under the general chairmanship of 
Secretary Lamont of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, is expected to 
develop matters of importance 
which may have a direct effect on 
the business of members of the 
National Retail Credit Association. 
This refers to questions of credit 
pertaining to contractors and 
building supply dealers, though it 
is expected that at the opening or- 
ganization session this question 
will not be advanced. 


(b) Questions regarding the 
postal service have reached the 
Washington office of the associa- 
tion from time to time, and in 
view of the postal service prob- 
lems now being worked out by the 
Post Office Department and mat- 
ters in connection therewith of 
interest to the membership of the 
National Retail Credit Association, 
the Washington office has under- 
taken to have the changes in the 
postal system specifically explained 
to the association in an article in 
THE CREDIT WORLD. Fourth As- 
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sistant Postmaster General Tilton, 
who is in charge of many of the 
changes, will be the author, and 
the article will appear in the De- 
cember number. 


(c) Federal Trade Commission 


Under certain conditions the 
Federal Trade Commission has 
power to ban secret commissions, 
gifts of value, or other like induce- 
ments for purchases, to employes 
making purchases for account of 
their employers. As stated recently 
by the Federal Trade Commission: 
“Two corporations, one manufac- 
turing and selling lacquers, the 
other acting as an exclusive sales 
agent, signed stipulations with the 
Federal Trade Commission, jointly 
agreeing to stop the practice of giv- 
ing to superintendents, foremen or 
other employes of customers with- 
out knowledge or consent of their 
employers, cash commissions, 
money, or other things of value, 
in order to induce such employes 
to buy on behalf of their employ- 
ers the products of respondents, or 
to recommend such purchase to 
their employers, or as a promised 
reward for having induced such 
purchase by their employers.” 


(d) Tariff Commission 


The reorganized and enlarged 
Tariff Commission is now under 
way in full blast, schedules of 
hearings being as follows: 


October 28th, straw hats; 30th, 
pig iron. 

November 5th, woven wire 
fencing and wire netting; 6th, 
ultra-marine blue; 7th, smokers’ 
articles; 11th, pigskin leather; 
12th, maple sugar and syrup; 
13th, wood flour; 14th, wool felt 
hats; 18th, wool floor coverings; 
19th, furniture of wood; 20th, 
bentwood furniture; 21st, soup 
and soup preparations. 


Also, crude petroleum (under 
section 340), October 31, 1930. 

Most of these hearings are on 
articles upon which the recent 
tariff act placed a duty, and it 
must be borne in mind that the 
presidential power to raise or lower 
duties within a range of 50 per 
cent from those fixed in the tariff 
act are the only duties which can 
be changed without act of Con- 
gress. The bill did not provide 
any duty on crude petroleum, but 
did provide for an-investigation by 
the Tariff Commission, and it is 
in persuance of that provision of 
the act, section 340, that the com- 


mission is now inquiring into the 


oil industry. 


Court Decisions 


The Supreme Court is in session 
and has been hearing argument of 
cases, some of which are of excep- 
tional importance. A case of mo- 
ment which has already been 
argued has been the division of 
freight rates case known as the 
Beaumont, etc. vs. I. C. C., and 
which involves division of freight 
rates between carriers. Another 
case of importance is the Illinois 
Bell Telephone case which involves 
the telephone rates in the city of 
Chicago, and a third case will be 
when the attack of the state of 
Arizona on the Boulder Dam set- 
tlement is argued and considered. 
Another case of interest will be 
the case involving the right of the 
Indiana State Board of Tax Com- 
missioners to compel chain stores 
operating in that state to take out 
a license and pay a tax for each 
store. The “‘oil cracking’’ case in- 
volving a patent pool in the oil 
industry with sub-licensing of pat- 
ents for cracking gasoline has been 
advanced by the United States Su- 
preme Court for hearing on Jan- 
uary 12, 1931. The government 
contends that the pooling of such 
patents constituted an _ infringe- 
ment of the Sherman anti-trust 
law. This case is said to be of 
great importance due to the fact 
that there have been other patent 
pools to which the case may have 
some application. 

(a) The recent decisions of the 
U. S. District Court at Tulsa 
Okla., and the decision on October 
14th of the State Supreme Court 
at Oklahoma City, in both cases 
sustaining the constitutionality of 
the oil conservation and prorota- 
tion act of Oklahoma are of far- 
reaching importance. When _ the 
oil supplies of this country are once 
exhausted they can never be re- 
placed, and it is said that oil shale 
can not produce gasoline commer- 
cially to be sold at much less than 
$1 per gallon. These decisions 
sustain the constitutionality of the 
act as being a valid exercise of the 
police power of the state, and as a 
question of oil conservation, and 
in this way, it is said a long con- 
tinued supply of oil is indefinitely 
assured at reasonable prices. The 
states of Texas, Colorado and 
California, the great oil-producing 
states, have similar laws. 
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(b) The Supreme Court has 
decided an application for a writ 
of certiorari to hear argument on 
the question of whether a note 
which is not due is a provable debt 
against the estate of a bankrupt 
endorser. In the instant case, 
Maynard, et al. vs. Elliott, 239- 
242, October term, Supreme Court, 
there were four such notes, three 
of which were endorsed by the 
bankrupt, and the fourth made by 
one and endorsed by the other of 
the bankrupts. To summarize, the 
trial district judge held all four 
notes to be “‘valid and provable’; 
the Circuit Court of Appeals re- 
versed the trial court, and now the 
Supreme Court is called upon to 
decide the question. 


(c) A decision of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the fourth 
circuit in Hyman et al. vs. Stern, 
trustee in bankruptcy, will be re- 
ceived with approval by all credit 
men. The District Court found, 
as a fact, that the bankrupts had 
concealed from the trustee in bank- 
ruptcy around $11,000 in mer- 
chandise; that there was a large 
shrinkage’ of assets, and that the 
bankrupts were seeking to have set 
apart to them exemptions under 
the laws of North Carolina with- 
out the trustee in bankruptcy hav- 
ing the right to set off against the 
value of such exemptions the assets 
concealed but which he had been 
unable to recover. This situation 
was covered by a question sub- 
mitted to the court as follows: 
“Did the bankrupts forfeit the 
right to personal property exemp- 
tions allowed them under the con- 
stitution and laws of the state of 
North Carolina by concealing the 
assets from their trustee in bank- 
ruptcy exceeding in value the 
amount of the exemption?” The 
district judge answered this ques- 
tion in the affirmative, and the 
Circuit Court of Appeals affirmed 
this decision in the following lan- 
guage: ‘’ The statutes of exemption 
are made for honest debtors, not 
for those who wilfully and delib- 
erately conceal for their own use 
and refuse to turn over to their 
trustee many times the amount ex- 
empted to them by the laws of 
their states. The real question pre- 
sented for decision is whether a 
bankrupt, be he a knave or not, 
will be permitted by self-help to 
obtain a much larger exemption 
than the law allows, and still re- 
taining it, demand more. We 
think not.” 
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An Inverse Psychology 


(Continued from page 27) 


be obtained at a steady rate of 2 
per cent and the proceeds invested 
in the same shares of the same 
corporations which have under- 
gone but little if any fundamental 
change, upon the same investment 
standpoint at yields that are his- 
torically commensurate with what 
might be reasonably expected from 
a legitimate investment, that there 
is no buying support in the com- 
mon share market and we are wit- 
nessing constant declines that we 
are left to surmise are caused by 
disappointed holders who have 
been able to swing on their pur- 
chases until this time, who con- 
sumed their commercial credit in 
expanding their potential purchas- 
ing power based upon their paper 
profits. 

Please understand that I am not 
recommending or _ encouraging 
stock market speculation because of 
either the changed or the reverse 
condition. I am simply calling at- 
tention to the psychological in- 
verse, and in view also of the fact 
that I probably have a current ac- 
count with each one of you, I am 
not speaking from personal experi- 
ence. This psychological inverse 
has merely permeated and per- 
vaded our citizenship. 

In the intervals of depression— 
and they are intervals in the same 
way that periods of prosperity are 
intervals—it takes some time for 
us to realize that if conditions are 
reversed, or changed in less degree, 
that a new address and at least 
revised policies are necessary. At 
the beginning of such intervals of 
depression there is always first de- 
moralization, second, disorganiza- 
tion, third a claim for and an at- 
tempt to take expedient action, 
which is almost invariably politi- 
cal, and fourth and finally, we 
apply sound principle, and in this 
last phase only is to be found the 
real basis for readjustment. In 
time of exaggerated prosperity we 
are too prone to discard funda- 
mentals upon which we have al- 
ways relied, or if we do not con- 
sciously discard them, we forget 
them. The chief principle that we 
overlook is the age-old law of ac- 
tion and reaction. Just to the de- 
gree that we extend ourselves on 
the upward scale, so will the law 
of reaction make itself felt in the 
same degree on the downward 
scale. 

In the upward turn of the latter 


part of 1922, the year 1923 and 
the first part of 1924, we had not 
forgotten our soul-racking experi- 
ence in 1920 and 1921, so that we 
did not extend ourselves in that 
period of better times, and in con- 
sequence the depression in the lat- 
ter part of 1924 and 1925 was 
short-lived and less demoralizing 
in its effect, because the reaction 


‘did not have to go so far below 


the line to equal the distance it 
had gone above the line in 1923 
and the first part of 1924. Not- 
withstanding the fact that we felt 
some agricultural 
this part of the country during 
1926, due to the low prices of 
cotton resulting from over-produc- 
tion, you will recall that the period 
beginning in the later spring of 
1925 and extending on up to the 
early part of 1927 was fairly satis- 
factory and quite acceptable. In 
the year 1927 we experienced a 
depression that was more notice- 
able than its immediate predeces- 
sor, but it only lasted throughout 
the year. 

Again in the period of better 
times we had not gone so far on 
the upward scale as to create a 
reaction that was particularly 
violent. When we began to jazz 
things up though, beginning with 
1928 and running through to the 
latter part of October, 1929, with- 
out diminution, we went so far in 
the upward scale that we passed 
the high notes of the coloratura 
soprano and began to sing falsetto. 
It is unnecessary for me to take up 
your time to describe the reaction 
that was the inevitable result. 

You want to know, naturally, 
if we are on the bottom, if not, 
when we will be or when business 
will turn the corner. All I can 
tell you is that the economists and 
the space writers and the men in 
the smoking compartment of the 
pullman car have had _ business 
turn the corner already so many 
times that it is dizzy. My answer 
to that question is that I do not 
know, but I think there is one 
thing about it that | do know— 
and that is that nobody else 
knows. Our economic history 
shows that we have been in depres- 
sions before and that we have al- 
ways come out of them—that is, 
we have come out of all of them 
except this one. 

By and large I think the coun- 
try has in the present reaction, 
given a good account of itself. 
Many of you credit men are per- 
haps already beginning to be sur- 
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prised that your losses are as small 
as they are. It is, however, and 
should be the day of partial pay- 
ments andthe attrition rather than 
the complete liquidation at one 
time of outstanding commercial in- 
debtedness. I think our commer- 
cial enterprises are perhaps fortu- 
nate that the advent of installment 
buying and therefore installment 


paying has educated the public that, 


if it continues and can continue: 


to pay long enough, old debts will 
finally become extinguished and 
credit extension, through jecono- 
mies and industry, and the ffting 


of old debt burdens, can again ber 


come current. 

My own opinion is that a bank 
or commercial house which finds 
itself with a large amount of out- 
standings should pursue the policy 
of what I call horizontal reduc- 
tions. What I mean by that is 
that the effort should be concen- 
trated upon percentage of reduc- 
tions, upon the principle of getting 
at least a small amount of money 
from a great many people, so that 
the aggregate amount collected will 
be of some value and the burden 
of payment may be distributed as 
widely as possible. 

The intelligent man is rather 
loathe to claim conditions as an 
alibi. It is the duty and obliga- 
tion of management to be superior 
to conditions and to watch its step 
and not undertake to turn its capi- 
tal too many times, become a slave 
to volume and find itself at the 
mercy of conditions, but on the 
other hand, to be content to ob- 
tain a reasonable return on invested 
capital and at all times to be master 
of the undertaking. If any one of 
you would like to write that down 
and hand it to the sales managers 
in your organization, I shall be 
very glad to pause and allow you 
to do so. 

As for the institution which I 
have the honor to represent, I may 
say that its management is fully 
cognizant of its responsibility to- 
ward the banking and credit 
structure. We are keenly sensible 
of the fact that notwithstanding 
our human frailties and fallibility 
we are expected to be a credit para- 
gon. In view of the attitude to- 
ward us we must proceed regard- 
less of criticism, only bearing in 
mind that we must not ignore 
criticism to the point of becoming 
ruthless. 

Naturally, we must endeavor to 
maintain the highest banking and 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Tomorrow 
(Continued from page 17) 


facts: First, the increasing number 
of fine old stores now in imper- 
sonal control, as contrasted with 
the very personal control of their 
founders; second, the great amount 
of missionary work which has re- 
sulted from the publicity now be- 
ing accorded chains and mergers 
of all kinds, making the merchant 
merger-minded; third, the increas- 
ing difficulty of managing a depart- 
ment store profitably, largely as a 
result of the steady inroads being 
made by the national chains 
into the once profitably 
small wares, accessories and 
garment departments. 


Too many independents 
are operating on salaries and 
expenses too high to com- 
pete with chains. 


In cost of management 
and personnel a_ typical 
chain store of $2,000,000 
volume is compared with a 
typical department store. 

This does not take into 
consideration the _ salaries 
and traveling expenses of the buy- 
ing staff, at least another $50,000. 
The central organization of an 
efficiently operated chain costs just 
under 2 per cent of sales. Adding 
$40,000 to the $20,000 of chain 
store's unit management brings 
the cost to about $60,000 against 
about $100,000 in an independent 
store. The difference is equivalent 
to 5 per cent net on $800,000 of 
business. 


Mail Order House Retailing 


About two years ago, with the 
mail order business steadily de- 
creasing, Montgomery Ward 
opened in Marysville, Kan., what 
they called a permanent display 
store. In this store one could ex- 
amine the merchandise described in 
the catalog and could write out 
an order, but could not purchase 
the article immediately as in an 
Ordinary retail store. Of course, 
this soon led to direct selling over 
the counter, and more such stores 
followed rapidly. They also 
opened department stores at each of 
their mail order distributing cen- 


ters, and are believed to have 
reached a total volume in 1927 
of $17,000,000 through these 


outlets alone. 

The success of these early stores 
served to open the eyes of the Ward 
executives to the possibilities of 


store distribution tq offset the 
losses in catalog distribution; yet 
it was not until February 1, 1928, 
that Ward announced the policy 
of opening a chain of stores. With 
decision came action, and by the 


«° 


Independent store people have been 
inclined to laugh at the mail order 
competition. This tends to discount 
a real danger—like taking a warning 
sign off a powder magazine. Both 


Sears and Ward are likely overnight 
to become slumbering giants 
awakened. 















Roebuck 

& Co., 
W ashing- 
ton, D.C. 


Mont- 
gomery, 
Ward 
&: Co., 
Fort 
Worth, 


Texas 


Ward’s 
1928 was 232,000,000*, of which ap- 
proximately 72,000,000 was through 
their retail stores. Sears’ volume in 
1928 was 319,772,787, of which 
94,000,000 was done in their retail 


Montgomery, volume in 


stores. But by 1929 it is estimated 
Ward and Sears combined reached 
550,000,000 in their retail stores alone 


* 

end of 1928 there were almost 
250 Ward stores in operation, and 
more are being opened each month. 

Montgomery Ward's volume in 
1928 was $232,000,000, of 
which approximately $72,000,000 
was through their retail stores. 
The latter figure we have from 
sources which we believe to be re- 
liable but, as the bankers would 
say, we do not guarantee it; we 
are not supposed to know any- 
thing about it, as Ward has been 
more than cautious in concealing 
it in all public statements. 

Sears opened its first department 
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store in February, 1925. Hardly 
four years later we find it operat- 
ing 37 of the A stores and 155 of 
the B stores, all but four of the 
latter having been opened in 1929. 
This corresponds, you will remem- 
ber, to 18 of Ward’s A stores and 
250 of Ward's B stores. Sears’ 
plans include opening more A 
stores and an indefinite number of 
B stores as fast as suitable loca- 
tions are found. The urge to keep 
up with Montgomery Ward seems 
to transcend the caution to learn 
how to run the present stores 
before adding more. 

Sears’ volume in 1928 was 
$319,772,787 compared with 
$268,000,000 in 1927 and 
$234,000,000 in the previous 
year. It made a net of $26,- 
907,092 in 1928, against $25,- 
000,000 in 1927. Of this vol- 
ume, the A and B stores to- 
gether did about $94,000,000 
in 1928 against about $25,- 
000,000 in 1927. The Ward 
and Sears volume 
combined in re- 
tail stores alone 
in 1929 exceeded 
$550,000,000. 

Like Ward, the 
earlier A stores of 
Sears Roebuck 
were located well 
outside the retail 
district, and 
stressed the value 
of free parking 
space. The stores 
recently opened 
have modified that policy to the 
extent of choosing downtown 
locations as close in as it is possible 
to find space cheap enough to 
afford parking facilities. 

In most of the stores, Sears’ 
hours are 9 to 6 on weekdays ex- 
cept Saturday, and 9 to 9 on Sat- 
urday. On the average, about one- 
third of the week's business is done 
on Saturday and half of Saturday's 
business is done after 5:30. So 
much for that. 


A Sears store is cold. No con- 
sideration seemingly is given to 
local idiosyncrasies; there is no 
gesture to win a place‘in the hearts 
of the people, to be included as one 
of the boys. Asa rule, the cheapest 
type of sales clerks are employed. 
The manager and his helpers are 
brought in from the outside. 

Independent store people have 
been inclined to laugh at the mail- 
order retail competition. They 
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don’t laugh so hard when some of 
the other chains are mentioned, 
and they can’t even crack a smile 
when you refer to Penney. But this 
laugh at stores like Sears tends to 
discount a real danger—like taking 
the warning sign off a powder 
magazine. Both Sears and Ward 
are entirely likely over night to 
become slumbering giants awak- 
ened. 


Harvard’s Contribution to 
Retailing 


The Harvard report is, next to 
the N. R. D. G. A. itself, the most 
valuable co-operative effort in the 
department store industry today. 
Nothing approaches it in any other 
trade. 

An alarming fact disclosed by 
the Harvard report in 1929 is that 
of the stores under $1,000,000, 
51 per cent showed a net loss in 
1928. Of the stores over $1,000,- 
000, 30 per cent showed a net 
loss. It should be understood that 
in the language of Harvard, a store 
does not earn a profit until it has 
earned a return of 6 per cent on 
the capital invested. Under normal 
conditions, this interest return on 
capital is about one and one-half 
per cent of sales. 

Consider a simple illustration. 
You have $1,000 which if invested 
in securities, would earn $60. In- 
stead, you invest it in merchandise 
which you retail at $1,500. You 
pay expenses, reinvest the $1,000 
in more merchandise, sell it and 
repeat the process a third time dur- 
ing the year. You have used the 
$1,000 three times, each time pro- 
ducing a gross margin of $500, 
out of which you must pay salaries, 
rent, advertising and the innumer- 
able expenses and perhaps realize 
a profit. After paying all ex- 
penses, if you have less than $60 
left from the $4,500 of sales you 
have realized a loss. 

So 43 per cent of all the stores 
awake enough to report to Harv- 
ard, made less last year than their 
owners could have made with the 
capital invested in securities. 

The Harvard figures show that 
since 1925 the expense percentage 
has increased about 1.75 points 
and the gross margin has increased 
one point, in a period when atten- 
tion was definitely concentrated on 
both of these factors. 


Where To? 


_ Where the present trend is lead- 
ing not even those who are partici- 


pants in it know. Like the Na- 
tional, Associated, Gimbel, and 
Hahn groups, they are earnestly 
and cautiously groping for some- 
thing which, like a distant moun- 
tain peak, is plain to see but diffi- 
cult to reach. 

These groups and the men be- 
hind them are entitled to the sup- 
port and encouragement of every 
thinking retailer, and slowly they 
are working out the methods by 
which the future department store 
group can operate successfully in 
competition with the chain method 
of standardized distribution. 


Mergers 


Hahn Department Stores takes 
its place as the first merger of im- 
portance since the split-up of the 
old Claflin chain into the Asso- 
ciated and the Mercantile. 


It is a fair summary to say that 
with a few exceptions the Hahn 
collection affords a true cross-sec- 
tion of the popular-to-better old- 
line department stores of this coun- 
try, so that whatever can be done 
in the future in chaining existing 
department stores (as contracted 
with the chain of new stores 
opened under a single name and a 
single policy, such as Montgomery 
Ward) can be done by Hahn. 

Lew Hahn has surrounded him- 
self with some very able men and 
women, and there are able mer- 
chants among the managing heads 
of the various Hahn stores. 

Marshall Field is certainly the 
last organization which you would 
expect to rank among the spec- 
tacular in the department store 
field, but here it is second on the 
list in the store merger groups. 


Field is second on the list be- 
cause both the wholesale and the 
retail have been stepping out lately 
and upsetting the traditions of Mr. 
Field and Mr. Shedd. Nothing 
could be more significant of the 
fundamental changes facing retail- 
ing than that this fine old institu- 
tion, as conservative as the Chase 
National, under James Simpson, 
finds it desirable and necessary to 
expand into multiple stores. 


With the wholesale organization 
experienced in buying for good 
stores all over the country, with 
district offices and warehouses al- 
ready established and with their 
ownership of a long list of mills 
and a longer list of established 
trade names, the Marshall Field 
chain can spread rapidly as soon 
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as the decision is reached to go 
ahead. 

The wholesale’s quiet prepara- 
tions are matched in interest by the 
recent move of the retail in reach- 
ing out to Seattle and buying 
Frederick &% Nelson, one of the 
three or four best stores on the 
Coast. That it was an R. R. A, 
store only adds to the buzz of 
speculation. Only a few months 
before, Marshall Field retail had 
aroused more than a slight flutter 
of interest by opening a branch in 
Evanston and announcing an ad- 
ditional branch in Oak Park, both 
residential suburbs of Chicago. So 
the Seattle move was like being 
shot at with a rifle after being 
warned with a cap-pistol. 

Marshall Field retail, operating 
three large stores and two branches, 
now does $125,000,000 across the 
counter in addition to the chain 
of small stores being developed by 
the wholesale. 


Branch Systems 


Branch Systems built around 
firmly established parent stores add 
volume at limited expense. 


The typical branch system is a 
series of suburban stores within a 
reasonable distance of a _ large 
downtown city store, carrying lim- 
ited lines of the same merchandise 
carried by the downtown store. 
Merchandised by the parent or- 
ganization and drawing from the 
parent stocks, there is a turnover 
of twenty to twenty-four times a 
year, an investment of 5 to 10 per 
cent of the investment downtown 
and an expense rate about ten 
points lower than the downtown 
expense rate. 


The function of branch stores 
is to increase the sale of conveni- 
ence merchandise which the cus- 
tomer prefers or is equally willing 
to buy in the suburban town or 
neighborhood store, and to feed 
branch customers to the down- 
town store by direct contact and 
personal introduction, for mer- 
chandise which customers prefer to 
buy downtown. House frocks and 
bath mats on the one hand, and 
evening gowns and rugs on the 
other hand, are good examples of 
the two classifications. 


Although the typical branch 
system revolves around a parent 
store, the term is often used to 
designate a group of two or more 
stores which have merged in one 
ownership, but each of which is 
merchandised separately, such as 
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Lazarus in Columbus and _ the 
Shillito store in Cincinnati, which 
is called a branch of Lazarus. 

Burdine’s, in Miami, with its 
Miami Beach branch and its forth- 
coming Palm Beach branch, is an 
example of the independent branch 
system. Bullock’s, in Los Angeles, 
is an associated independent (an 
R. R. A. store), and it is building 
a branch system around itself. 
Similarly, a branch system may be 
built around each or some stores 
of an ownership group. 


Nugent’s, in St. Louis, with one 
uptown branch, and the Bailey 
Company in Cleveland, with its 
branch at 101st and Euclid, are 
both owned by National Depart- 
ment Stores, which has announced 
a policy of building more branch 
systems around its large city units. 
R. H. Stearns Co., with its Hy- 
annis shop and its forthcoming 
Newton Center store, will be an 
independent branch system. 

Marshall Field’s two suburban 
branches are the nucleus of a 
branch system around the State 
Street store, whereas the Frederick 
6 Nelson store in Seattle is not a 
branch, even though it is owned 
by Marshall Field. Likewise, The 
Fair, in buying Iverson’s on Mil- 
waukee Avenue and Nicholas’ in 
Oak Park, both suburbs of Chi- 
cago, and operating them from the 
downtown store, constitutes itself 
a branch system. 


Conclusion 


The typical old-line department 
store is a definite type of distribut- 
ing medium, an essential part of 
the recent and current life of 
America. It is a different medium 
from the chain store. The Ameri- 
can public likes its way of selling, 
its roominess, its colorful displays, 
its service features and its com- 
parative sophistication. How many 
of the characteristics of the old-line 
department stores will be found to 
be essential to its continued indi- 
viduality? When the answer to 
that question is established, then 
we have the answer to the larger 
question of how far we can afford 
to go in centralizing the merchan- 
dising and buying, and wool- 
worthing the operations. 

It is the problem of independ- 
ents to determine what features of 
true chain operation are better than 
the methods followed in depart- 
ment store operation, and contrive 
to bring about their adoption as 
rapidly as it can be done without 


destroying or distorting the pres- 
ent fabric. 

It is important to picture clearly 
to ourselves and to our organiza- 
tions, those distinctive features of 
the modern department store’s con- 
tacts with the public which make 
the old-line department store a 
characteristic institution, and to see 
to it that no changes are permitted 
for the sake of economy or vanity 
which alter the public’s picture 
of us. 

Almost any established, well- 
located store can be operated at a 
profit today. Poor earning power 
points to poor top management. 

There is sufficient evidence at 
hand to indicate that tomorrow a 
store will have to have more than 
good location and good manage- 
ment to continue profitably as an 
independent. It must have a dis- 
tinct personality and a standard of 
perfection in merchandise and serv- 
ice which sets it aside from the 
field which the chains can fill so 
much more profitably—the field in 
which price and utility are the 
primary appeal. 

Tomorrow for the independent 
is the period of transition from the 
present systems to that which will 
prevail on the day after tomorrow, 
when the great bulk of retail dis- 
tribution will be chain or large- 
scale distribution. That much 
seems clearly indicated by present 
trends. Whether the chain distri- 
bution of that period will take the 
form of a series of specialized 
chains, or a fewer number of gen- 
eral merchandise chains such as 
Penney and Ward and Sears, is for 
the future to develop. The pres- 
ent trend is toward greater diversi- 
fication of merchandise within the 
stores, and away from highly spe- 
cialized chains; but it should be 
recognized that the present chains 
are largely pioneering in a virgin 
field and the era of serious inter- 
chain competition is ahead. 


Meanwhile the independent 
should choose the field which 
seems most desirable for his store, 
and stick to it to its logical con- 
clusion. 

There will be in each commu- 
nity the highly individual store, 
the store which has a distinct per- 
sonality as a local institution. This 
store bases its appeal upon an 
atmosphere of cheerful man-to- 
man service, with merchandise as 
the means of satisfying a customer 
want instead of merely as so much 
merchandise. 
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It is not a question of price 
range; it is a question of attitude, 
which the internal organization 
must reflect downward from the 
head of the store. 


The smaller independent store 
is menaced, but by no means elimi- 
nated, by the changes which are 
taking place rapidly in the field of 
distribution. 


The lone independent, whether a 
department store or a high-grade 
specialty store, will be the excep- 
tional store in its community. It 
will exist in the very heart of the 
best retail district, in the district of 
highest rents. Around a large city 
will come first an outer circle of 
convenience stores, probably in time 
the branch stores of well-established 
downtown stores. Then in the outer 
downtown district will come the 
large department stores of popular 
and general appeal, both chains and 
old-line department stores. Their 
locations will be chosen with regard 
to their accessibility of motor car 
and bus and where parking facilities 
can be provided. Then, in the very 
heart of the downtown district will 
be found the lone independents, 
meeting the demands of a discrimi- 
nating clientele with a type of mer- 
chandise and service which a price- 
conscious store cannot emulate. 


This trend is so clearly defined 
in most large cities that it could 
be illustrated by citing names and 
cities, but any such list would be 
burdensome and incomplete. 


The American temperament is 
such that several generations must 
elapse before retailing is accepted as 
a professional, big-capital industry 
devoid of the individual pioneering 
urge. Men of limited capital and 
overpowering ambition will con- 
tinue to be attracted to retailing 
as a promising field for their 
efforts. 


If the department store owners 
will face the facts, and elect today 
what they want to be tomorrow, 
and work intelligently toward that 
accomplishment, it can be realized. 
It is not easy to change or correct 
a store’s trend, nor its standing in 
the community. It takes years of 
consistent effort, but it is possible 
to give a well-located store almost 
any personality which its owners 
desire. Consistency is the secret of 
profitable operation tomorrow, 
and the secret of consistency is ex- 
perienced, forceful, calm manage- 
ment. 
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Industrial Restlessness 


Hazards Retail Credit 


(Continued from page 21) 


roving spindles, never ceasing their 
travail. The late reports show 
thst now not New England, but 
the Southern states boast of the 
home of the industry. A recent 
Associated Press 

report reprinted 

here is signifi- 

cant: 


“Changing 
conditions in the 
textile business 
of New Eng- 
land are reflected 
in the popula- 
tion returns of 
the 1930 cen- 
sus compiled 
thus far in the 
various cities of 
the region. Al- 
though complete 
figures for many cities are yet to 
be tabulated, totals have been re- 
ported for several of the larger 
communities in which textiles 
form a basic industry. In several 
of these cities, standing out as ex- 
ceptions to other large centers of 
population in New England, from 
which returns have been reported, 
decreases are shown. 


“Among the largest textile cities 
are New Bedford, Fail River and 
Lowell, in Massachusetts, Man- 
chester, N. H., and Pawtuckett, 
R. I., in which census returns have 
already been compiled. Of these 
Pawtucket, alone showed an in- 
crease in population over that of 
1920. The decreases in the three 
Massachusetts cities ranged from 4 
to 5 per cent, in Fall River to 11.3 
per cent, in Lowell. Pawtucket, 
which adjoins Providence and is 
the home of many workers in the 
larger city, gained more than 20 
per cent. 


‘New Bedford, regarded as the 
center of fine cotton goods manu- 
facturing, was credited with a pop- 
ulation of 121,217 in 1920 and 
8413 fewer residents this year. 
During the 10 years four large 
plants employing more than 8000 
workers have been closed. The 
city still has more than 40 plants 
of various sizes operating. Simi- 
larly, Fall River, according to the 
records of textile organizations, has 
lost 14 mills during the past few 


years. 


In the same time its popu- 
lation dropped 4474 from 120,- 


845 in 1920. It still has more 
than 60 plants in operation. The 
city of Lowell recorded the largest 
population drop, a decrease of 
12,709 from the 1920 figure of 
112,759. During this period sev- 
eral mills were liquidated, although 





While it has not received much pub- 
licity the retail credit phase of the 
migrating industry is quite distinct. 
In many cases impossible to avoid, 
but in others loss of buying power 
through this cause can be saved 
through organized effort. 


« 


there are still more than 50 plants 
in the city. Holyoke, a city of 
56,447, according to this year’s 
census, lost 3756 residents, in 10 
years. It has a number of silk, 
wool and cotton plants, but in re- 
cent years has lost two. 


‘‘Manchester, N. H., recorded a 
loss in population of 1978 from 
the 1920 total of 78,384.” 


The following brief table con- 
denses the above information: 
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to the credit of the South and to 
the corresponding detriment of the 
rest of the country. This is just 
one industry; there are other ex- 
amples in different lines that would 
be just as convincing. 


It is obvious that the reaction to 
the employment situation is an 
unfavorable one, 
With the trans. 
fer of plant pay. 
rolls to other 
locations a por. 
tion of the re. 
tailing potential 
has vanished, 
Whether part of 
the plant popu- 
lation is left be- 
hind or travels 
with the physi- 
cal equipment 
‘makes little dif- 
ference for pur- 
chase power of 
that community has lessened and 
the respective cash registers of the 
retailers will prove the fact on their 
next check-up. There is no con- 
solation to the fact that the alge- 
braic loss is zero since decline at the 
old location will be off-set by the 
trade increase at the new one. 
What hurts is the trade loss at the 
old location. But, in the last an- 
alysis, it is a hazard. that. the 
retailer faces when he enters that 
business for he cannot chain his 
purchasers to him. 


While it has not received any 
great publicity the retail credit 
phase of this problem is quite dis- 
tinct. With the movement of the 
economic cycle in this country so 
that production attempts to keep 
slightly ahead of demand there are 
times when the schedule gets out 
of gear. Too much production for 
the immediate demand plays hob 


Cotton Spindle Activity 


Year Total U.S. New England 
1911 30.8 17.0 
1927 36.6 16.8 
1928 33.9 15.4 


Again, the Southern Railroad 
has issued a directory of the Tex- 
tile industry as of January l, 
1930, covering information in 
territory controlled by that line. 
It is very significant that over 
1232 plants in this area operating 
over twelve million spindles are 
located along their right-of-ways. 
And each year sees this total mount 





South All Others 

11.6 2.1 (millions) 
18.1 1.6 

18.5 i3 


with the balance and, as current 
conditions reveal, there must be a 
slowing down for demand to catch 
up. This is the basic reason for 
lay-offs. and the irregular wage 
earning periods which affect the 
consistency of retail purchases in 
industrial regions. This brings 


about an urgent need for credit ex- 
tension that is permissible on the 
(Continued on page 51) 
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Louis S. GRIGSBY 
Managing director Philadelphia Credit 
Bureau 


(Continued from page 25) 
part of the charge customer, set- 
ting forth as it does, the fact that 
an open, tolerant, wholesome atti- 
tude is so necessary in trading with 
those who accept your promise to 
pay. 

There is no time like the present 
to do those things that you have 
had in mind so long. 

A charge account will help you 
in many ways in keeping ahead. 
To continue to be just a little bit 
happier, just a wee bit more pros- 
perous than the others who work 
with you in the beehive of indus- 
try, ‘“The Workshop of the 


World.” 
® 


The Voice of St. Petersburg 


The following address was pre- 
pared and delivered by L. A. 
Davis, president of the Florida Re- 
tail Credit Association and of the 
Associated Retail Credit Grantors 
of St. Petersburg, over Radio Sta- 
tion WSUN, St. Petersburg, Fla., 
on the evening of July 29, 1930. 
Mr. Davis is a credit manager of 
wide experience. 

In almost every city, town or 
village in the entire civilized world 
there may be found today what is 
known as a credit bureau. Each 
of these bureaus is an integral part 
of a national organization and its 
files are maintained not only for 
the benefit of the local community, 
but are available to every other 
bureau in the country. In fact, 
today an international organiza- 
tion has been perfected, working 
IN co-operation with the various 
national organizations, so that the 
information contained in the files 
of the bureau for example in St. 
Petersburg is available to the bu- 


L. A. DAVIS 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


reau in London, 
Sydney. 

Over eleven hundred credit 
bureaus in this country alone, with 
the credit records of over sixty mil- 
lion individuals are organized and 
operating for your benefit and 
mine, so that you and I, no matter 
where in the civilized world we 
may go, will still have the benefit 
of the credit record we have estab- 
lished for ourselves. Wherever we 
go that credit record is bound to 
follow. If it’s good it, will 
promptly establish us in the new 
community, and immediately en- 
able us to obtain credit freely. If 
it’s bad it will just as surely block 
us in our desires to enjoy the pos- 
session and use of merchandise 
before payment for same. 

The first thing I want to im- 
press upon my listeners is the fact 
that the local bureau does not 
make your credit good or bad. 
You, and you alone, do that. 

Oftentimes in my experience as 


Paris, Berlin 


T. S. LONGBRIDGE 
Chairman of the Radio Committee of 
Houston Retail Credit Men’s Association. 
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a credit grantor have I heard the 
complaint that some credit bureau 
was unfair to a customer and for 
One reason or another would not 
give him a chance. 

I wish I could convince you of 
the foolishness of such a statement. 
It is foolish. There is no sem- 
blance of truth in it. The bureau 
does not have any chance what- 
ever to unjustly influence credit 
rating unless it might be by omis- 
sion of the facts concerning your 
laxness in paying. But if you'll 
stop and think for just a moment 
you'll see how improbable it 
would be for a bureau to venture 
to do anything like this. 

The bureau depends for its live- 
lihood on the volume of credit 
business done—as the volume of 
credit business increases so does the 
income of the credit bureau in- 
crease. Likewise, a decrease in credit 
business done, brings an immedi- 
ate decrease in income for the credit 
bureau. The bureau makes its 
money on the good reports. It is 
just as anxious to furnish a good 
report about you as you are that it 
should do so. 

A credit bureau does not deal 
in opinions. Credit grantors do 
not ask for opinions. They ask 
only for facts. They pay for facts 
and they expect to get them. If a 
credit bureau began coloring those 
facts it would not be long before 
it would be out of business. 

The work of the credit bureau 
consists purely in gathering and 
disseminating facts. When you 
make application for credit the 
credit grantor transmit to the bu- 
reau the information you gave in 
your application. It is up to the 
bureau to verify this and to check 


F. G. CASSARA 
President Houston Retail Credit Men's 
Association 
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your card in their file to see how 
you have paid your bills to other 
merchants. You may think they 
have no records of you, but the 
chances are they have. And that 
record may date back ten or twen- 
ty years, starting perhaps when 
you opened your first charge ac- 
count in some Northern city or 
town. That card will show most 
likely, your age, place of birth, 
where you were raised, who your 
parents were, whether you are 
married or single, whether you 
own any property, here or else- 
where, your occupation now and 
in the past, your income, and your 
habits. 

The average person would be 
surprised indeed could he or she 
peer into the files of the credit 
bureau and read the report. 

How does the bureau get all this 
information? Every time you ask 
for credit of any live responsible 
merchant or of the average pro- 
fessional man, a request is made of 
the credit bureau for information. 
If the bureau already has had simi- 
lar requests made by the other mer- 
chants or professional men in 
town, each one of these is called 
upon for what we term “‘ledger 
information.’’ That is to say, they 
are asked for exact figures and 
dates, not merely for opinions. 
They are asked for the amount of 
credit extended to you, the terms 
under which you agreed to pay, 
and the dates and amounts you 
did actually pay. 

All this information is added to 
your card for permanent record 
and a complete report is made to 
the present enquirer. In the event 
you have not had any credit ex- 
tended to you in your present com- 
munity then the credit bureau in 
the community you came here 
from is called upon for a copy of 
your record there. Those of you 
who have been following me 
closely have noted that, in no 
place is there any opportunity for 
friendship or enmity on the part 
of the credit bureau or any of its 
employes to alter the record you 
yourself have made. 


In the matter of credit you are 
the absolute maker and master of 
your destiny. If you keep faith 
with all your creditors and pay 
your bills promptly your credit 
record is bound to be good. 

You make your credit record. 
The credit bureau records the 
credit standing you have estab- 
lished, just as it is—good or bad. 


Credit bureaus, like credit grant- 
ors’ associations, are definitely 
working in the interests of the 
worthy seeker of credit. To the 
credit seeking public they are like 
the police department to the re- 
spectable element of the citizens. 
These associations cannot exist 
without the conduct of business 
on the basis of credit. They are 
constantly seeking ways and means 
of increasing the total volume of 
credit business by a constant im- 
provement in their services so that 
losses from bad accounts may be 
decreased; costs of collection work 
decreased, and through greater 
volume of sales, produced through 
the additional credit business, en- 
able your merchant to buy in 
greater volume, at lower prices, and 
pass the benefit on to you in lower 
prices, better goods and more serv- 
ice. The store that offers you 
credit is as a general rule, substan- 
tially financed, capably operated, 





The Microphone through which 
Houston Builds Character. 


well stocked, and offers you the 
latest and best merchandise at 
prices which are as low as is con- 
sistent with the quality of mer- 
chandise offered. 

How can you build and main- 
tain your credit? 

There’s just one formula. It’s 

easy to understand and easy to 
remember—buy on credit and pay 
when due—remembering always 
that to pay when due should be 
a religion with you. Whether 
times are good or times are bad— 
the man or woman who fails in 
his or her obligation to pay when 
due cannot avoid damage to his 
or her credit record. 
._ Remember, it’s easy enough to 
pay promptly when everything is 
going along just fine. The test 
comes when troubles appear. Will 
he pay now or offer an alibi, sin- 
cere or otherwise, of hard times? 
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That’s what makes or breaks 
your credit standing. The alibi 
may be more or less sincere, but 
remember, credit is built and 
broken by the story told by the 
ledger—that’s a story of: figures, 
not words—no explanations go in 
there. The ledger shows when the 
credit was granted, when the pay- 
ment was due, and how and when 
it was paid. Determine right now 
that your ledger story will 
strengthen your credit by showing 
all promises fulfilled. 


® 


The Voice of Houston, Texas 


KPRC of Houston, Texas, has 
launched upon a wonderful broad- 
casting program styled as ‘‘Charac- 
ter Builders.’’ Mr. T. C. Long- 
bridge, vice-president of Munn & 
Co., has dedicated this program 
with a very fine introduction. 

‘The standard of our nation in 
the future will be measured by the 
quality of the fruit, and the 
abundance of the yield will be en- 
tirely determined by the class of 
the seed that have been sown.” 
And so will the standard of our 
nation be measured in years hence 
by the training of our youth. Let 
us think personally of the part we 
have to play in the success or fall 
of our country a few years hence. 
"Tis fittingly said that, ‘“‘As the 
twig is bent, so is the tree in- 
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clined."” Our youth is shaped by 
the forces of their daily experi- 
ences, and are eager to find a place 
in the arrangement of modern ac- 
tivities, that they may perform 
some service. Just as youth must 
be carefully reared to take hold of 
the reins of mature living, so must 
they be wisely tutored in the ful- 
fillment of personal obligations. 
We cannot forget that the influ- 
ences of the parents are passed on 
to the future generations. Educa- 
tion is the greatest moral force that 
intelligent people utilize to mend 
human ways. We can teach our 
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children the right regard for their 
credit, just as easily as we teach 
them not to pick up things they 
see, but which do not belong to 
them. It is the simple lesson of 
right and wrong. 


As we turn back the pages of 
our illustrious history we find the 
indelible imprint of outstanding 
lessons in character, such as were 
inscribed from the pen of our be- 
loved Robert E. Lee, when he 
wrote in his last will and testa- 
ment, “All my debts, whatever 
they may be, and of which there 
are but few, are to be punctually 
and speedily paid.”” If we cannot 
leave wealth to our children, it 1s 
within our power to bestow upon 
them a name for honorable deal- 
ings. By setting a good example 
for their own conduct down 
through life, their thoughts will 
ever be happier as they recall les- 
sons from our teachings in matters 
of right and wrong. Not only will 
their lives be more pleasant, but 
the reward from efforts on the 
higher plane of living will reap 
larger financial gains. Seeds of 
good thoughts which we plant in 
the young child’s mind will bear 
fruit in greater abundance as the 
years roll by. We wonder if our 
children’s educations stop when 
they leave the school room? Are 
we satisfied with the career as it 
might be molded by our public 
teachers? Too often we forget our 
obligations to our children, never 
giving serious thought to their 
hunger for knowledge on moral 
questions. By fully complying 
with what is expected of us we set 
a wonderful example and fulfill a 
moral obligation. We then trans- 
mit to the child the example and 
so teach them to also regard rightly 
their obligations through life. 


At a complete sacrifice to his 
father of all available 


money, 





Hamilton Brown finished a college 
education. Upon his return home, 
enthused greatly over his finished 
education, and optimistic about his 
business career, he was sadly dis- 
appointed that he did not fall into 
a lucrative position. After days of 
diligent search, he went to his 
father, downcast and foot-sore. 
Sensing the situation readily, his 
father suggested he go down to 
shoemakers’ row and seek a posi- 
tion in a shoe-shop. Hamilton was 
not too proud to sacrifice momen- 
tarily his educational degree, but 
at once took his father’s advice 
and fortunately secured work. 
From the work bench of the hon- 
est toiling cobbler he climbed to 
be the world’s largest shoe manu- 
facturer. Hamilton Brown shoes 
were his product. But while 
building a manufacturer’s reputa- 
tion, he was building character and 
his name is today the most favor- 
ably known among his kind. It is 
not possible for every child to be- 
come a Hamilton Brown or a Rob- 
ert E. Lee, but ‘“‘Character Build- 
ers’ believe it is within the possi- 
bility of every child, with the 


proper guidance, to become a 
monument to honor, truth and 
sincerity. These traits are most 


essential to the successful life. 


© 


Mr. Harry E. Knowles delivered 
one of their most popular broad- 
casts on September 16th: 


Our local association is moved 
by honest desire to serve the public 
and to protect both them and the 
business organizations from losses 
due to unwise use of credit. Let 
me say at the outset of my talk 
that in accepting the invitation to 
come to you, no restrictions or 
suggestions of any sort were made 
to me by the committee. ‘‘Say 
what you believe,’’ was the word, 
and so tonight I am coming to you 
for a frank talk, saying to you 
that I have both profited and suf- 
fered by the use of credit. At 
times I have sworn off charging 
anything, and my family has co- 
operated with me in the plan. Yet, 
in so doing we all felt a certain 
distinct advantage in shopping 
taken away from us. We have 
weighed well and long from time 
to time the advantages as against 
the disadvantages of using credit, 
and have finally reached the de- 
cision that a proper and reasonable 
use of the charge account has much 
to be said for it. The wife can 
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shop with the assurance that she 
can be known in the store, and 
that more ready adjustments that 
at times she desires to make can 
be made. 


However, I am not going to 
speak tonight about the advantage 
of credit so much as I am about 
the abuse of this practice, both by 
the business firms and by the cus- 
tomers. There is no question but 
that the basis of credit is character, 
and men who face the task of se- 
lecting customers to whom credit 
shall be granted and in what 
amounts, have very little to gauge 
their judgment by. Those who 
have established themselves as peo- 
ple who meet their bills promptly, 
reveal their ideals and ideas of 
honesty and promptness, both of 
which are character traits. When 
a person applies for credit, and it 
is granted in amounts greater than 
they can meet, harm is done both 
the customer and the firm granting 
the same. I have had the privilege 
of sitting in with the Retail Credit 
Men's group of Houston who have 
ratings on more than a quarter of 
a million people. Some of these 
ratings are not so good. In fact, 
it is quite distressing to see the 
long lists of people who have 
abused their credit, and who are 
necessarily being discussed in these 
meetings. 


I want to say frankly that in 
my opinion, the merchants are not 
free from error in the matter of 
granting credit. My attention has 
been recently called to a young 
man who was doing fairly well in 
his business, but who reached the 
streaked idea that he wanted a 
number of things he could not 
afford. Within thirty days, that 
young man purchased materials in 
such amounts and on credit as to 
wreck him and his home. His pur- 
chases included two cars, a motor 
boat, camping outfit, clothing, 
firearms and whatnot. Of course, 
down payments were made on all 
of them and, of course, when the 
break came, merchants could re- 
cover goods for the most part, but 
their profit is gone—they have 
faced the necessity of recovering 
goods, and the young man is 
ruined for many days to come if 
he ever comes back. 


I do not know what my credit 
rating is in Houston, but I do 
know that my wife, my children 
and myself can go downtown to- 
morrow and buy more material 
than I can hope to pay for in two 
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years’ time. Whatever my credit 
rating is, is due to the belief the 
merchants have in my integrity and 
in my unwillingness to overstep 
myself in my purchases. If my 
character proves sound, and I do 
not permit my liking for nice 
things that I cannot afford to sweep 
me off of my feet, the merchants 
will not suffer, nor will I because 
of the credit system. Herein again 
we plainly see that credit to be 
secure must be based upon the char- 
acter of the one seeking it. Now 
a further word to this point. 


This is an age of keen competi- 
tion, and too many of our firms 
take long chances on us. The ad- 
vertising departments of our busi- 
ness firms are constantly announc- 
ing through press and over radio 
the splendid bargains they have to 
offer. These announcements are 
read or heard by most of us. Our 
suit is a little bit worn and shiny. 
Our hat is sort of tacky looking— 
our car is old, but still running— 
our radio is out of date, and we 
are apt to overbuy in order to meet 
the idea that looks are the most 
essential things in life, and that 
we will pay some how some way. 
We grow careless, and bills mount 
up. Pressure is put upon us for 
collection, and we feel ourselves 
slipping. We regret that we can't 
pay our bills promptly or at all, 
and our first feelings are apt to 
give way to a careless attitude 
which results in nothing less than 
sheer dishonesty on our part. 
There the trouble begins. 


In the past three years I have 
received hundreds and hundreds of 
letters following my Saturday eve- 
ning Parson's broadcasts, in which 
the writers have related troubles 
in the home directly traceable to 
the abuse of credit and the over- 
spending of money. I believe if 
facts could be assembled, they 
would reveal the startling truth 
that 75 per cent of our domestic 
troubles have their base in misman- 
aged finance. It’s easy to buy nice 
furniture, nice clothing, a good car 
or anything else we want on the 
credit or installment plan, and the 
first thing we know we are in over 
our ears, and trouble follows. 


There are countless thousands 
of homes in Houston tonight where 
unrest, gruffness and misunder- 
standing thrive because of abused 
credit or careless management of 
funds. This system is wrong. The 
merchants will continue to. flare 
out, “Your credit is good.’’ The 








papers every day will tell you that 
you can buy this and that for a 
small payment down, and the rest 
over a period of months time. 
Such systems should and can prove 
a blessing if we do not fall victim 
to them. But the facts are that 
too many of us do not possess the 
strength of character to buy as we 
are able to afford. A system which 
makes possible the overbuying of a 
customer can not be perfect, but 
even at that, the greatest fault lies 
at the door of the purchaser him- 
self. 


This mistake of over-spending 
is responsible for more misery, 
more loss of character, more finan- 
cial loss to business, more broken 
homes than we have any way of 
knowing about. The curse of 
abused credit is at the base of more 
trouble in the country than is your 
favorite bootlegger, as much of a 
pest as he is. Over-spending is 
made tremendously easy by a sys- 
tem of credit which permits it. 
Not the least contributing factors 
to slowed down business and to 
depressing times are loose credit 
systems. Payday is at hand with 
many thousands, and we are made 
at last to realize that the most of 
us are a year or two behind our 
earnings in the matter of our ex- 
penditures. We've sold out to the 
lust for fineries and for conveni- 
ences in an almost unbelievable 
manner. The same temptation and 
love for fine dresses and jewelry 
which had led many a girl into 
shame is reflecting the weakness in 
the characters of many mature 
men and women by their permit- 
ting desire for things they can’t 
afford to master them. 


Perhaps, good radio friends, 
these are not happy remarks to 
make, but they are at least timely, 
and the Retail Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation of Houston is sponsoring 
these character builders programs 
in order that they might help peo- 
ple to a better understanding and 
a safe, wise and convenient policy 
concerning the use of credits. May 
I say a few words right here about 
our merchants. When credit is 
extended a customer by them, it is 
with the understanding that with- 
in thirty days, unless other ar- 
rangements are made, the bill is to 


be paid. The merchant pays for’ 


his stock. He pays salaries, over- 
head and other expense of opera- 
tion and of marketing his goods. 
He can’t operate without money, 
and to offer credit to his custom- 
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ers, he must take them in good 
faith, and they must not break 
that faith or business suffers. When 
a customer fails to pay, after so 
long a time his record is known 
throughout the local members of 
the association and all over the 
United States, and he is listed as 
“slow pay,” ‘no good”’ or the like 
of that. But in finding out the 
rating of a credit customer, busi- 
ness takes the chance, and I have 
a sneaking suspicion that a well 
organized business provides in its 
prices for a certain percentage of 
loss that they experience from year 
to year through bad risks. 

Now, through these character 
building programs, the association 
is seeking to warn against the prac- 
tice of abuse of credit by explain- 
ing their work, methods and re- 
quirements, and they are seeking 
to further help the public by 
frankly pointing out the need for 
real character upon the part of 
buyers. Their programs should 
prove double protection—protec- 
tion for the customers against a 
very dangérous habit and protec- 
tion for the merchant in making 
possible a purchase upon credit. 
The organization is constructive 
and not destructive. These timely 
appeals through their programs 
should sober any careless citizen, 
and should quicken the purpose of 
all to meet their accounts prompt- 
ly. I know that conditions can 
arise to make this matter of 
promptness difficult and almost im- 
possible at times, but should such 
condition arise, out of fairness we 
should frankly discuss the situa- 
tion with those we owe, and we 
should arrange with them to help 
us play the game squarely and 
honorably. To plunge hopelessly 
into debt is to invite embarassment 
to both yourself and your mer- 
chant. Some methods used in 
granting credit deserve no sympa- 
thy in any way whatsoever, but 
it is my firm conviction that with 
the Retail Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion, a system of more rigid cur- 
tailment is gradually being worked 
out, and I predict an entire realign- 
ment of the credit methods and 
forces in Houston at an early date. 
Business knows that to survive, it 
must operate on a basis that is 
helpful and wholesome for the 
customer as well as for themselves. 

Good credit rating is a most 
valuable asset, but abused credit 
is like a cancer which slowly but 
surely eats into the vitals to bring 
about destruction of its victims. 
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Instalment Selling in America 

(Continued from page 20) 
was gradual, allowing for read- 
justments and I believe it is self 
apparent that instalment selling 
was responsible for the greater part 
of this readjustment. Labor sav- 
ing devices required a specialist and 
as such earned an average of ap- 
proximately three times his former 
wage. 

As the purchase power of these 
specialists were established, their 
buying power became immediately 
apparent, and with the aid of the 
deferred payment plan, it brought 
about greater production. The 
cycle continued. The increased 
production provided more employ- 
ment, demanded more raw ma- 
terial, fabrication, accessories and 
finished products. 


Instead of unemployment being 
prevalent because of modern inven- 
tions of labor saving devices, this 
vast army either became specialists 
in machine operations or found 
employment because of mass pro- 
duction, fostered by instalment 
selling. 

Quantity production, due to in- 
stalment selling, has made possible 
price reduction and greatly in- 
creased the dollar value, and even 
with the instalment charge, the 
purchaser can buy any commodity 
today in quantity production, 
cheaper because of it. 

This instalment charge will be 
materially reduced when the day 
arrives that the Federal Reserve 
Banks will recognize the sound- 
ness of notes based on this class of 
collateral, and accept them for re- 
discount. 

A cessation of instalment selling 
would bring higher prices, an end 
to quantity production, and cause 
a serious setback to our social and 
economic structure. 


Instalment Selling Has Been 
Thoroughly Tested by Our 


So-called Depression 


Literary Digest of October 18th 
reviewing and briefing article from 
numerous other magazines on this 
moot question, reports a Chicago 
economist employed by the Na- 
tional Association of Finance Com- 
panies, has been quoted in The 
Business Week as saying: 

Instead of awaiting with anxiety the 
Outcome of the present “‘severe test of 
instalment selling,’’ we who are in close 
touch with the system have ben harboring 
a feeling of regret that the ordeal is so 


slight that it will probably be claimed 
hereafter that it really proved nothing 
after all. 

And the officials of this organi- 
zation, writes one of them, know, 
from their contact with finance 
companies all over the country, 
“that the business throughout 
1930 has been quite satisfactory 
from the standpoint of complete 
absence of any material increase in 
defaults, repossessions, and losses; 
the volume of business has been 
less than in 1929, but still it has 
been substantial.”’ 


Thus the optimistic newspaper 
editorials on this subject are sup- 
plemented by the findings of those 
most closely in touch with the 
facts. 


Reports of various leading 
finance companies contain still more 
testimony. For instance, the latest 
semi-annual report of such a promi- 
nent concern as the Commercial 
Credit Company of Baltimore, 
leads a New Jersey daily to remark 
that in this year of uncertainty 
“instalment credit systems are 
shown to have a more definite 
stability than any other form of 
credit.”” In a letter to the stock- 
holders accompanying this report, 
the Chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Baltimore corpora- 
tion says: 

While the operating results are less fav- 
orable than for the six months ended 


June 30, 1929, they are better than prob- 
ably has been generally anticipated. 


As was expected, existing adverse busi- 
ness conditions substantially increased past 
dues, repossessions, losses, and as a result 
thereof, management expenses. 


For some time past, current reposses- 
sions of automobiles and current losses 
have again been about normal, which now 
facilitates reduction in management ex- 
penses, and lower interest rates on bor- 
rowed money will have an _ increasing 
favorable effect. Repossessions of articles, 
other than automobiles, continue to be 
insignificant. 

The theory has sometimes been 
advanced ‘‘that an enormous hang- 
over of last year’s instalment buy- 
ing is holding down the purchas- 
ing power of the public at this time 
and retarding business recovery.” 
But this argument, insists The N. 
A. F. C. News, may be rebutted 
successfully by figures showing 
that nearly 60 per cent of last 
year’s retail instalment paper and 
90 per cent of the wholesale paper 
had already been liquidated by the 
end of the year. In other words, 
“60 per cent of last year’s instal- 
ment buying has been paid for by 
the year’s end,” and “‘probably 90 
per cent of it has been paid off by 
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now.” The figures mentioned were 
obtained by this Chicago organ of 
the National Association of Finance 
Companies from 139 financing 
corporations including all the large 
national companies. 


An interesting recent discussion 
of the relation between instalment 
sales and business depression comes 
in an article in Chicago Commerce 
(published by the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce) written by 
Milan V. Ayres, the economist al- 
ready quoted, who acts as analyst 
for the National Association of 
Finance Companies. He makes a 
rough estimate that the total an- 
nual instalment sales run to about 
$6,000,000,000; that a quarter of 
the price being paid down, $4,500,- 
000,000 is left owing; and that 
the average debt outstanding at 
any time amounts to only about 
half of the debt annually created, 
or about two and a quarter bil- 
lions. Of the $4,500,000,000 of 
instalment contracts the finance 
companies buy two and a half bil- 
lion dollars, we are told. 


Predictions that instalment sell- 
ing would bring on business de- 
pression or that the present depres- 
sion may have been caused or 
made worse by instalment selling, 
are dismissed by Mr. Ayres, first 
with the remark that we have had 
depressions at intervals throughout 
our history, and this is the first 
time that instalment selling was 
ever blamed. 


Then there is the argument that 
instalment buying is cumulative, 
and finally reaches a point where 
people would have to stop buying 
to let income catch up with ex- 
penditure, and thus bring on a de- 
pression. This Mr. Ayres answers 
by referring to the figure already 
quoted, showing that practically 
all of the 1929 buying has already 
been paid for. 


And there is the argument of 
Messrs. Foster and Catchings that 
instalment selling speeds up busi- 
ness, but that this effect can only 
be repeated by increasing the dose 
year after year, “‘until the dose be- 
comes intolerable, after which there 
must be a relapse.” This is not 
what has happened, retorts Mr. 
Ayres: 

The stimulating effect of instalment 
selling is not mainly to increase the 
amount of money spent for goods; it is, 
on the contrary, chiefly to permit the 
making and selling of a great quantity 
of relatively costly goods which otherwise 
would not be made at all. It has caused 
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the American people to work harder, pro- 
duce more, earn more, and spend more. 
There has been no such pyramiding of 
instalment sales or instalment debt as the 
Foster and Catchings theory would 
require. 

And there were bankers who 
feared that when a depression came 
there would be a great mass of 
frozen credit because the finance 
companies, unable to collect from 
instalment buyers, would, in turn, 
be unable to repay their bank 
loans. To recent inquiries voicing 
such fears, Mr. Ayres was able to 
reply in this manner, he says: 

We have been obliged to tell them that 
finance companies were weathering the de- 
pression much better than the general run 
of concerns, and that their only complaint 
was lack of sufficient business. There has 
been some increase in delinquent accounts 
and repossessions, but not enough to cause 
any trouble. 

The frozen credits have failed to ma- 
terialize. 

This ought to have been expected, be- 
cause it has been the uniform experience 
of instalment sellers for the past hundred 
years that instalment accounts are paid 
with very nearly the same regularity in 
good times as in bad. 

There reasons for this are simple. 

First, the instalment risk is highly di- 
versified, like the risk of an insurance 
company. It is spread over many classes 
of people. 

Second, the instalment buyer will usu- 
ally strain all his resources to complete 
payments, rather than lose what he has 
put in. 

Third, in the worst depression, not 
nearly so large a percentage of the people 
are thrown out of work as we are apt 
to suppose. 

In fact, Mr. Ayres comes to the 
conclusion that in time of depres- 
sion finance-company paper ‘‘is 
much safer and more liquid than 
the paper of average business and 
industrial concerns.” 

Far from considering it an added 
influence toward depressing busi- 
ness, Mr. A. E. Duncan, the Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of 
the Commercial Credit Company, 
is inclined to ask whether there 
could be any continued prosperity 
without instalment buying. 

In an address which has been 
widely circulated in pamphlet 
form, Mr. Duncan points out that 
as 75 per cent of all automobiles 
are sold on time, based on 1929 
figures—if there had been no in- 
stalment sales, 4,238,250 automo- 
biles with a retail value of $3,500,- 
000,000 would not have been pro- 
duced and sold; and in consequence, 
2,750,844 car-loads of automo- 
tive freight would not have been 
shipped; 320,594 persons em- 
ployed in automobile factories 
alone would not have received 


$75,478,810 in wages. And then 


we are asked to think of all the 
steel, copper, aluminum, lumber, 
glass, leather, etc., that would not 
have been produced if it had not 
been for all these automobiles sold 
on time. Of course many other 
things besides automobiles are sold 
on the instalment plan. So the 
conclusion comes: 

A similar computation applied to all 
merchandise instalment buying would 
quickly convince even the pessimist that 
we ‘had better continue to live and pros- 
per with sound instalment buying and 
eliminate the unsound, than to even think 
of living under such an economic revolu- 
tion as the result from the entire discon- 
tinuance of instalment buying. 


What Does the Consumer Think 
About Instalment Selling? 


A great deal of thought and 
study has been given to instal- 
ment selling from the seller’s point 
of view but very little investigat- 
ing has been done with the con- 
sumer to find out what their atti- 
tude towards instalment selling is 
outside of such conclusions as may 
be reflected by their buying. 

The University of Oregon con- 
ducted an interesting survey in 
Portland and adjacent territory to 
find out just what the consumer 
thought on the subject. It is in- 
teresting to compare what they 
think with what they do. 

Some of the questions asked and 
answers given are as follows: 

Question—Do you approve of 
the system of buying merchandise 
on the instalment plan? 

Answer—Yes, 22 per cent. No, 30 
per cent. Conditional, 15 per cent 

Question—Kinds of merchandise 
you think suited to purchase on 
this plan? 

Answer—Washing machines first: farm 
machinery second; furniture third; autos 
fourth; radio thirteenth. 

Question—Articles actually pur- 
chased on the instalment? 

Answer—Auto first; furniture second: 


, pianos and phonographs third; washing 


machines fourth; radio last. -_ 
Average number of articles pur- 

chased per person on the instal- 

ment plan: 

In Portland 

Outside of Portland 

State as a whole 


Remarks Made by Those in Favor 
of the Instalment Plan 
of Buying 

1. It helps the man on a small 
salary to raise his standards of liv- 
ing by buying more of the com- 
forts of life. 

2. A boon to those out of 
funds. 

3. It is fair to those who pay 
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cash because they get a discount. 

4. Things bought on this plan 
cost no more. 

5. Price is so little more than 
cash that it pays to buy on the in- 
stalment plan and lend your 
money out. 

6. We like to buy on the instal- 
ment plan because the business firm 
is always ready to fix the article 
bought if it is not yet paid for and 
is not O. K. 


Remarks Made by Those Flatly Op. 
posed to Instalment Plan 
of Buying 

1. Instalment plan buying is 
ruining the home and the nation. 

2. Instalment plan buying of 
merchandise should be prohibited 
by law—the slavery of the Civil 
War days is not in it with the 
present time. 

3. The worst thing that has 
happened to the working class. 

4. Is being forced on many 
that do not want it. 

5. Is an aid to high pressure 
selling. 

6. Those paying cash 
from the plan. 

7. Costs a lot more. 

8. Sets up false standards of 
living that the average man cannot 
keep up with. 

9. Unsound because it is a 
form of speculation on part of 
purchaser. 

10. Most people will make 
their automobile payments and 
make the merchant wait for his 
payments for their groceries and 
clothing. 


Remarks by Those Who Favor the 
Plan Under Certain Circumstances 

1. Instalment plan buying is 
all right for necessities but not for 
luxuries. (This remark was made 
by 92 persons. ) 

2. Success of the plan depends 
entirely upon the person using it. 

3. It is all right for a man with 
a steady income. 

4. Plan is all right if article pur- 
chased is used in business or to 
make more money. 

5. All right for articles of a 
substantial price. 

6. Plan is all right if substantial 
first payment is made. 

7. All right if credit standing 
of individual is investigated. 

8. The plan is all right if peo- 
ple are educated up to it. 

9. Every home should be run 
on a budget and allow a certain 
amount to be used as an instal- 
ment on some article most desired. 


suffer 
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An Inverse Psychology 
(Continued from page 40) 

credit standards. To do this we 
must keep our feet on the ground 
and therefore neither get up in the 
air nor become bogged in the mud 
of despondency. As far as the 
banking situation and position are 
concerned, at the beginning of the 
depression in 1920 and in Septem- 
ber of that year, the member banks 
of this district owed the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Dallas $117,- 
000,000 for borrowed money. On 
September 24, 1930, the day of 
the last official call for condition 
reports, the member banks owed 
the Federal Reserve Bank $11,- 
957,000 and $5,826,000 to 
others, making a total of $17,- 
783,000, as representing their in- 
debtedness for borrowed money. 
At the present time, as you have 
observed from the current weekly 
statements, the indebtedness - of 
member banks for borrowed 
money to the Federal Reserve Bank 
is running in the neighborhood of 
$10,000,000. I do not con- 
template that such a step would be 
necessary, but as a matter of fact, 
we could charge off every member 
bank obligation, return to the 
member banks their reserve de- 
posits, their capital stock pay- 
ments, together with the 6 per cent 
accrued dividend, and retire all of 
the Federal Reserve notes issued to 
the Federal Reserve Bank. In 
making this comment I am happy 
to say to you that this fortunate 
situation is not a result of either 
a drastic curbing or a wholesale 
denial of credit extension. I am 
referring to it because it is an evi- 
dence that the policy of the exten- 
sion of bank credit has perhaps 
never been on a sounder basis than 
during the last few years. 

Let me say a word about what 
concerns us all, and that is the 
world-wide decline in prices. I 
shall not attempt to go into their 
causes, the history of prices, their 
relation to the quantity of gold, 
credit inflation or deflation. I 
would have you observe this fact 
—that prices constitute a record of 
transactions. This is particularly 
true if prices fluctuate either up- 
ward or downward. So long as 
these fluctuations occur and our 
commodity exchanges are free and 
unrestricted, we know that busi- 
ness is being done, and that the 
constant flow of transactions 
Operates as an erosion upon sur- 
pluses. When we observe that fluc- 
tuations in prices become narrow 


or negligible in any category, we 
may conclude that commodity 
very likely has reached the point 
of stabilization. On the other 
hand, if we observe that there are 
practically no fluctuations, we may 
conclude that the last transaction 
was made at the price quoted and 
therefore that very little if any 
business in that particular classifica- 
tion is being done. The only 
classical way to reduce surpluses is 
to reduce prices, and regardless of 
political interference or other types 
of expedient’ action, natural law 
will assert itself. The problem is 
to take the community over its 
period of stress and strain during 
the time that such readjustment is 
going on. It is no secret that the 
present policy of the Federal Re- 
serve System, and one that has 
continued throughout the current 
year, is one of credit ease, so that 
whatever credit liquidation is 
necessary may proceed in an 
orderly manner. It is neither the 
policy nor the function of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System to either en- 
courage or prevent liquidation. 
Federal Reserve credit is adjust- 
ment credit and is not adjunctive 
or supplemental credit. 

One unusual phenomenon last 
year was a decrease in the nation’s 
savings accounts. I have already 
referred to one phase of the cause 
of this decrease. The depression 
of 1920-21 and the years of pros- 
perity before 1929 brought about 
no shrinkage in savings deposits, 
although fluctuations occurred in 
the rate of increase; but as of June 
30 last year there was a decrease 
of $195,000,000 from the previ- 
ous year’s total. This decline was 
attributable chiefly to withdrawals 
from other than mutual savings 
banks, as deposits in mutual banks 
showed an increase of $287,000,- 
000 during the period. The events 
of last fall, however, produced in- 
roads into the deposits of the 
mutual savings banks as well, and 
deposits in the mutual banks de- 
clined $83,000,000 from June 30, 
1929, to the end of the year. It 
will probably be gratifying and 
encouraging, therefore, for you to 
know that a return flow of funds 
to the savings banks is in evidence 
this year. At the close of June (the 
last figure available) the savings 
showed an increase of $274,000,- 
000 over last year, or considerably 
overcoming the decline in savings 
that occurred in 1929 in the sav- 
ings institutions other than the 
mutual banks. In business crisis 
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there is usually a check to the rate 
of savings expansion. Unemploy- 
ment produces a drawing upon the 
deposits which have been laid aside 
for a rainy day. After these initial 
declines, savings are rapidly built 
up. Unsettlement in the securities 
market during times of depression 
brings about a search for safe 
mediums of investment. The re- 
turn to increased savings is a 
healthy development. Merely from 
the psychological standpoint it is 
a reflection of a sounder attitude 
than the over-enthusiasm for com- 
mon stocks at high prices. It has 
its direct reflection upon business 
of the future as well. 


© 


Industrial Restlessness 


Hazards Retail Credit 


(Continued from page 44) 
assumption that the recovery of 
activity payrolls will make up for 
the interim. During these adverse 
times the plant manager begins to 
cast his eyes for a better location, 
more profitable management and 
better operating conditions. ‘This 
does not add much encouragement 
to the situation but this is not pub- 
lic information hence does not 
come as a fore warning of the im- 
pending change. Retail credit does 
not benefit by such possibilities. 

It is one thing to diagnose an 
ailment and quite another to pre- 
scribe a satisfactory cure for the 
affliction. While it must be very 
evident that the retailing interests 
cannot devise means for holding 
plants and their population against 
a will to move, such a decision 
must be anticipated at all times. 
There are, however, certain pro- 
cedures which are suggested to aid 
in this general situation. First, it 
is assumed that there is some col- 
lective body such as a local bureau 
which can have one ear to the 
ground for accurate knowledge of 
internal industrial conditions. 
Without any desire to discredit the 
ability of the local manager or 
secretary it is possibly outside of 
his ken to know intimate details of 
the general industrial condition of 
those companies providing ample 
payrolls to the local markets. 
Knowing facts is not amiss that 
one could anticipate future moves 
and thereby discount the adverse 
effects to some extent. Surely it 
would provide ample opportunity 
for a quiet survey of outstanding 
accounts which might be corralied 
before it is too late. 
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(Continued from page 35) 
Someone once said: “‘No one ever 
lost any money by underestimat- 
ing the average intelligence.” 

Booklet 
The booklet is offered as a 
gauge to test reader response. How- 
ever, although many will 


tained through singular layout and 
strong black and white contrasts 
of photos and shields; secondly, 
they obtain attention because of 
the drama injected into each scene, 
arousing the reader's curiosity. 
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ing sentences enter into the situa- 
tion immediately without any tire- 
some preamble. As the reader per- 
ceives a controversy his interest is 
sustained by each succeeding argu- 
ment. 

Desire 





read and clip coupon, many, 
many more will read, absorb 
the message, act upon it, and 
yet not feel inclined to send 
for the booklet. 


Coupon 


The coupon is used be- 
cause it attracts the eye, being 





SUGGESTED BUDGET AND SCHEDULE 
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As each argument is un- 
folded, the reader naturally 
places himself with the win- 





ning side and acquiesces with 
each succeeding point, until 











almost synonymous with 
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“‘something free’’; and be- 
cause it increases the amount 
of returns (requests for 
booklet) by approximately 
one-fourth. 


Double Shield 


The double shield serves 
a two-fold purpose. The 
one containing the Associa- 
tion seal unifies the cam- 
paign as part of a national 
movement and gives a digni- 
fied character to the whole. 
The shield containing the 
copy embodies the only 
direct message in the adver- 
tisements; therefore, it is en- 
tirely necessary. It is your 
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the final paragraph finds 
him imbued also with the 
desire to ‘‘play fair.” 





Action 
Action is incited by the 
offer of a free booklet that 
will encourage the wise use 
of credit. The words ‘““Now 
Sent Free’’ must be included 
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in order to suggest to the 
reader's mind that the book 
is valuable and at one time 
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Reproduction 
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As late as 1923 advertisers 
were still meeting the intro- 





duction of photographic illus- 
tration in news stock with 
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challenging cries of, “It won’t 
print!” History bears testi- 
mony to the fact that it did 











message to the reader and 

that, together with the phrase... 
“Who Play Fair’ will be indeli- 
bly stamped upon his consciousness 
through its repetition and its bulls- 
eye dominance in the advertise- 
ment. 


Conclusion 


This type of advertising was 
not determined by chance. It is 
no blind endeavor to reach the 
public. This advertising incor- 
porates the best points of success- 
ful major campaigns, such as Lis- 
terine, Ipana, Cocomalt, Rinso. 


The advertisements are distinct- 
ive and will be noted favorably 
not only by the public but also by 
the leaders in advertising. And 
they will be of inestimable value 
to each individual bureau. 

The primary requisites of a 
good advertisement are four: It 
must secure attention; it must hold 
the interest; it must stimulate 
desire; it must incite action. 


Attention 
_ The advertisements are atten- 
tion-compelling—frst, because of 
their bulls-eye dominance ob- 


Interest 
It holds interest because of the 
simple, easily read phrases; and 
because each story has a climax 
and the reader is not satisfied until 
he reaches that climax. The open- 


print. Yet today in 1930 

there are still those who look at a 

photograph, sadly shake their heads 
and say, “It won’t print!” 

Let us quote from a publisher’s 

statement issued in 1923 by the Bu- 

reau of Advertising under the 


The N.R.C. A. will aid the Bureau in fitting any kind of a budget to the 
use of the plan 
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auspices of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association. In 
this W. Livingston Larned, one of 
the foremost advertising men of the 
country, makes the following com- 
ment: 


“The range of newspaper illus- 
tration today seems without limit, 
from the most subtle crayon repro- 
duction, to delicate, hair-line effects 
—and from great powerful dry- 
brush illustrations to high-light half- 
tones, where the whites appear white 
paper in printing.” 

Remember, that was in 1923! 
During the past eight years, remark- 
able advance has been made in 
newspaper reproduction and today 
such wise, far-seeing advertising as 
Camels, Lucky Strikes, Listerine and 
even department stores, make judici- 
ous use of the outstanding illustra- 
tions of the age—namely, photo- 
graphs. 

Let it be known here and now 
that the N. R. C. A. photographs 
will print. 

In all newspapers to be used, the 
Underwood & Underwood photo- 
graphs, illustrating part of this cam- 
paign, will reproduce well from a 
coarse screen halftone, or from 
electros or mats especially when 
strengthened in contrasts by appro- 
priate retouching. In larger cities 
and towns, matrices of the complete 
advertisements may be used. In 
those towns where newspapers do 
not have the facilities for handling 
matrices, electrotypes will be sup- 
plied. 

Incidentally, photographic copy 
recently carried off highest awards 


The first plate 
just completed 
by the Barnes- 
Crosby Engrav- 
ing Co. St. 
Louis, Mo. 


at a meeting of insurance adver- 
tisers. The reasons for its success 
are obvious—photographic copy is 
realistic and it is what the people 


want, 
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Protection .. . Character 

The National Retail Credit As- 
sociation shield symbolizes the 
character of the organization and 
protection for the consumer. Char- 
acter is conveyed by its colors— 
blue for honesty, gold for value, 
worth. Its very shape is syno- 
nymous with protection and 
arouses the confidence of the buyer. 

Used as a national emblem, the 
shield serves to unify the series 
throughout the country, tieing up 
posters, car cards, magazines and 
newspapers. 

When used by members of the 
association in their various loca- 
tions, it will be a potent reminder 
of the series theme and a silent 
admonition to “Pay Promptly.” 

Not only does it identify each 
unit of the series as a part of the 
great national credit movement; 
but also, in its wording it actually 
sells the story. ““Treat your credit 
as a sacred trust’’ revives in each 
reader's mind the echoing thought, 
“Play fair—pay your bills 
promptly.” 


@ 


“Just as the Twig is Bent the 


Tree’s Inclined 
As we advertise to benefit the 
present, so must we prepare for a 
better credit consciousness in the 
future. 
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Forward looking advertisers 
never consider youth as an after- 
thought. They know that youth 
is an educational opportunity and 
they realize that advertising is an 
educational job. The boys of to- 
day are the family fathers of to- 
morrow. Make an early start with 
your good will—and place this 
message to youth where it will 
register most forcibly. 


® 


You are Committed When 
You Advertise 


A Community Credit Policy Follows 
Logically 

An advertisement, as every hon- 
est merchant knows, is a declara- 
tion by him that can’t be retracted. 
To say that an article is “‘all 
wool,”’ “fast color,’’ ‘‘guaranteed,”’ 
means just that and nothing else. 
The truth of each statement must 
be scrupulously maintained. The 
confidence of the public is fickle. 


By the same token if a group 
of merchants were joined together 
for the purpose of advertising a 
standard commodity the smallest 
claim made for it multiplies in the 
responsibility imposed by the 
number of merchants in the group. 
Each one must honorably main- 
tain the truth of that claim. 

Responsibility thus imposed is a 
good thing. It holds each merchant 
strictly to his word and keeps him 
in accord with the others. 


It goes further than that if the 
advertising is to be of exceptional 
benefit to each merchant as well as 
the community at large. It intro- 
duces pride which fosters volun- 
tary instead of compulsory co- 
operation. 

In brief, a campaign of pay- 
promptly advertising is the fore- 
runner to a sound community 
credit policy. This has been its 
experience. While it is educating 
the consumer it has obligated the 
merchant, stimulated his pride, 
intrigued his interest and draws 
him closer in support of standard 
practice. 


It is not absolutely necessary to 
have a full quota of money sub- 
scribed to start a campaign. It has 
been found that contributions 
sometimes come easier as the adver- 
tising appears and demonstrates 
itself. 
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The Hunch on Human 


Nature 
(Continued from page 26) 


contact with the customers. Young 
as I was then, I felt that I could, 
perhaps, deal with some of those 
delinquent grocery account cus- 
tomers more diplomatically than 
my proprietor and I longed to try. 
With that thought in mind, I was 
on the lookout for a new job 
where the art of dealing with peo- 
ple would be combined with the 
knowledge of bookkeeping and 
figures, and so, 18 years ago I came 
to the A. Polsky Company as as- 
sistant to the office manager.”’ 

At that time Miss Hetzel and 
the office manager composed the 
entire office force. Today Miss 
Hetzel has a staff of twenty people 
working under her in her credit 
department alone. 

Step by step as Akron grew 
from a small midwest city to be- 
come the rubber center of the 
world and the A. Polsky Company 
grew from a one-room store to be 
a modern city department store 
covering a city block, Mary Hetzel 
advanced in her chosen line of 
work. 

She made it her business to study 
human nature. On the street, in the 
store, before and after office hours, 
she studied people’s faces, their 
manners, their voice inflections, their 
actions and reactions. She studied 
her credit journals in connection 
with her study of human nature 
until she can now tell at a glance 
whether or not to pass credit. 

Believing, however, that co-op- 
eration with the Akron Retail 
Bureau is an absolute essential in 
the handling of her job, Miss Het- 
zel does not rely wholly on her 
own judgment except in hurry-up 
cases when she has to use her spot 
judgment or lose a customer for 
the store. When an application for 
credit comes to her, she immedi- 
ately turns it over to the credit 
bureau for a report and reference 
to the bureau's audit files is always 
made. 

She always insists on the full 
first, second and last name of the 
person desiring the account, and 
the first, second and last name of 
husband, father or nearest respon- 
sible relative. She makes frequent 
use of court records and gets 
through her ledgers personally 
once a month and views all 
accounts. 

When an account is not paid 
after sixty days have elapsed and 


no reply has come from the usual 
form letter, special personal letters 
are sent to each delinquent cus- 
tomer by Miss Hetzel’s assistant. 
In viewing the arrears accounts, 
Miss Hetzel attaches to each one a 
slip of paper with the idea she 
wants her assistant to get across 
to that particular customer. These 
special letters almost invariably 
pull a response, either a check or 
a personal visit to explain why 
the bills have not been paid. 

With the exception of an outside 
tracer and one boy authorizer, the 
entire personnel of Miss Hetzel’s 
department is made up of women. 
She prefers to hire girls in their 
twenties or thirties and often takes 
girls from other departments in 
the store who have shown a de- 
sire to become associated with the 
credit department and who have 
been with the store long enough to 
know personally many of the 
customers. 

A charter member and the only 
woman member of the Akron Re- 
tail Credit Bureau for several years, 
Miss Hetzel served as its president 
for two years, and also held the 
offices of treasurer and vice-presi- 
dent. 

The position of credit manager 
in a city like Akron presents a 
particular problem due to the 
large floater population dependent 
on the exigencies of the rubber 
business. When the rubber fac- 
tories are running day and night, 
the rubber workers make big 
money and spend it lavishly. 
Workers flock to Akron from all 
parts of the country and an influx 
of new accounts comes in a rush 
to Miss Hetzel’s desk. When the 
rubber industry is slack, the floater 
population melts away, almost 
over night, leaving uncollectible 
bills behind, if credit managers are 
not on the watch. 

“Because it is so very hard to 
get the low-down on a floater,” 
Miss Hetzel explained, “I have to 
depend on my own judgment in a 
personal interview, and _ that’s 
where my study of human nature 
helps.” 

There's never a dull day in the 
credit department and the business 
of putting my knowledge of hu- 
man nature and my judgment 
of accounts to the keeping down 
of credit losses is a game of which 
I never tire.” 


THE CREDIT WORLD 








Your paid 


DETROIT 


will receive the best attention 
possible if sent to 


The Merchants Credit 
Bureau, Inc. 


The largest collection department 
in the city devoted exclusively to 


RETAIL ACCOUNTS 


The benefits accruing in placing 
your accounts with an organiza- 
tion owned by the merchants, for 
their protection, are self-evident. 


Rates Reasonable ... 
... Safety Assured 


ADDRESS: 


Merchants Bldg. 


206 E. Grand River Avenue 











Collections 


should be sent to the 


Credit Service 
Corporation 


Collection Department of the 


Chicago Credit Bureau, Inc., 


and Credit Reference Ex- 
change, Inc. 


The Official Credit Reporting 
Service of the 


ASSOCIATED RETAIL CREDIT 
MEN of CHICAGO 


35 South Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone, Randolph 2400 


Credit Reports Collections 
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Lew Hahn Speaks on Credit 
and Retailing 


(Continued from page 19) 


so all the executives may work to- 
gether and put into that business 
the thing which will move it 
ahead, enthusiasm, inspired work, 
co-operation, a recognition of the 
good things, so that all together 
we may click into a smooth, easy 
running organization, and do the 
job as it needs to be done. 


Come out of your compart- 
ments, if you have built them, and 
look at bigger things, at the whole 
department store problem. I am 
convinced that the department 
store business in the United States 
is suffering from nothing so much 
as lack of good management. 


Department stores have been 
largely family-owned organiza- 
tions, there has been a man at the 
top, who was there by virtue of 
the fact that he owned control, 
and heaven knows how many of 
his relatives have been there, filling 
important positions, and not doing 
the job as it should have been 
done. 


I know there is hardly a depart- 
ment store in the United States, 
outside of a dozen exceptions, 
which is getting management fit to 
run successfully even a peanut 
stand. 


Just as soon as we recognize 
that no help can come to the de- 
partment store situation except 
through an improvement in man- 
agement, just so soon will the de- 
partment store business move for- 
ward in the United States. 

I believe it is the part of every 
executive, credit man, sales pro- 
motion man, controller, everybody 
else, to take the problem seriously 
to heart and see what can be done 
in weeding things out, and every- 
body, I do not care how small the 
person may be in a job, he has 
no right to say, ““What can I do? 
I have twenty thousand people 
above me, and they do this and 
that.’ No man is too small in his 
job in the department store, no 
man is too small to help get over 
the spirit, to make the people with 
whom he comes in contact realize, 
whether they are salespeople or 
clerks in the department, some- 
thing of the problem which faces 
the department store. 

It is by no means sure that the 
department store, as it exists today, 
could weather a long period of ad- 








versity. The department store 
business reaches back a long time, 
but when we think of stores going 
back seventy-five years or so, we 
are not thinking of department 
stores as we know them today. 
They were entirely different 
things, they were smaller, they had 
not developed all the extraneous 
service and things that have come 
in since; they had not allowed 
their overhead to creep up to the 
extent they have. Year after year, 
the operating expense becomes 
higher, and always it becomes more 
difficult to get the mark-up to meet 
that operating expense, and I do 
not know what would happen if 
we should, through a period of 
three or four or five years, have 
hard times, there is no telling how 
many stores would pass out during 
such a period, unless they take 
their housecleaning, and unless 
they operate on an_ intelligent 
basis. I thank you. (Applause. ) 
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News of the Month 


(Continued from page 5) 

Much interest, according to Field 
Secretary Caldwell, was displayed 
on the part of the Bureau Managers 
in attendance at the Southern Con- 
ference, Birmingham, Ala., Octo- 
ber 24th and 25th, in connection 
with the present plans of the 
Service Department regarding Na- 
tional consumer reporting service. 


7 
President McMullen represented 
the National Association at the 
meeting of the Associated Credit 


Bureaus of Indiana in Indianapolis 
on October 27th and 28th. 


¢ 

The annual meeting of the 
Texas Bureau Managers deserves 
its name, “Annual Training 
School.’’ It is just that in effect. 
It was held this year at San An- 
tonio. Secretary Hulse represented 
the National. 


© 


Why should the Hospital or Physician suffer financial loss 


because of the high plane of customer or patient relationship? 
(Continued from page 29) 


Member hospitals submit under secret, confidential code number, the 


names of non-paying patients. 


The information goes in our general files at headquarters, containing 
1,250,000 records of the credit responsibility of residents of this area. 
At this time there passes through the file 2,000 items daily with varying 


changes in credit standing. 


The bureau submits at regular intervals to all reporting hospitals a 
confidential report that names listed are considered non-paying. This 


report is made as often as members submit data. 


It is checked with 


hospital records and filed for future reference. 

Last, but not least, the member hospital is privileged to buy at cost 
plus handling, any one of a series of twelve collection aids, carrying 
seal of the local bureau and the National organization. 

The A-B-C series, for example, letterhead of the chapter, outlining 
in a tactful manner the existence and activity of a central credit bureau 
in maintaining community credit morale, filled in date, patient’s name 
and address, hospital account and amount owing, sent out from your 
office in a Philadelphia chapter envelope, indicating that it was mailed 


direct from the bureau. 


This particular series collected over $5,000 from retail profit and 


loss accounts in three months—summer of 1930. 


your collection turnover. 


It should improve 


® 


Upon This Foundation 


(Continued from page 10) 


General Manager 

Merchandise Manager 

Divisional Merchandisers (3 at $4,000) 
Advertising Manager 

Superintendent 

Personnel Manager 

Controller 

Credit Manager ....... 


Typical Typical 
Dept. Store Chain Store 
$12,000.00 $ 4,800.00 

8,000.00 None 

12,000.00 (2) 4,800.00 

4,000.00 1,800.00 

4,000.00 2,400.00 

2,100.00 1,800.00 

4,000.00 Auditor 3,000.00 

3,600.00 Clerk 1,200.00 
$49,700.00 $19,800.00 
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We know a REAL CREDIT AND 
COLLECTION EXECUTIVE, versed in 
Sales Management, Office Management, 
and Sales Promotion, who desires connec- 
tion with large firm in an executive or 
administrative capacity. Excellent organ 
izer and system man with proven record 
of years of experience. For further par- 
ticulars write Box 120, care of THI 


CREDIT WORLD. 


Young man of broad experience and 
high qualifications desires position as retail 
Credit Manager. Education, including 
law, above average. Seven years actual 
experience in credit and collection man- 
agement with reputable firms, yet young 
enough to conceive and develop new ideas 
and grow with a business. Experienced in 
selling and sales promotion. Entire busi- 
ness experience and present employment 
such as to have developed proper evalua 
tion of credit control, sales, and public 
relations as important factors of business 
success. Best of references. Write THE 
CREDIT WORLD, Box 123. 


® 


HAVE YOU A POSITION FOR 
THIS MAN? Scotch-Irish, English de- 
scent, age 32, L. L. B. degree. Last 
seven years with ready-to-wear store as 
counsellor, head of credit, collection, 
bookkeeping and charge solicitation de- 
partments. Previously practiced law. In 
the seven years the store has more than 
doubled its charge business, trebled the 
number of active accounts, and has nearly 
doubled the increase of the percentage of 
charge business to cash business. The 
losses have ranged from .39 per cent to 
.7 per cent. The store’s annual business 
runs up in the millions. Resignation 
effective November 1, 1930. Write THE 
CREDIT WORLD, Box 125. 


® 


WANTED—Position as manager of 
Credit Bureau, with or without a collec 
tion department, either merchant or 
privately owned. Would consider pur 
chase. By married man, age 34, with 
considerable experience operating a credit 
bureau and 6 years as manager of a pro 
gressive collection bureau. Can supply 
excellent references. Write Box 126, 
THE CREDIT WORLD. 


® 


A well known CREDIT MANAGER 
is now available. Exceptionally qualified 
by long experience in commercial credit, 
automobile financing and general poced- 
ure, he is seeking a favorable location 
where his services can increase the profit- 
able operation of his department. Details 
pertaining to location, salary, etc., are left 
open for correspondence or interview 
Write Box 128, THE CREDIT WORLD. 


Sd 


POSITION WANTED—Manager of 
County Bureau, now employed, university 
graduate, age 26, accounting training, ex- 
perienced in organization and management 
of credit rating and collection departments 
desires connection as manager in town of 
about 30,000, assistant in larger city, or 
store connection. Write Box 127, THE 
CREDIT WORLD. 


THE CREDIT WORLD 
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"Follow the Traveling Man... 


to secure the utmost in hotel value and comforts. He is an expert, 
traveling near and far, and experience has taught him that there ts 
one hotel in every city offering just a little more in comforts and yet 
a little less expensive 


Mere for your money—rates $2.50 single—$3.50 double. Every 
room with bath and shower, circulating ice water. electric fan, read- 
ing lamps, comfortable easy chaur, etc., etc., and beds! So comfortable 
restfulness is assured you after your tiring journey 


The dining rooms and coffee shops of these hotels radiate atmos 
phere which is conducive to good appetites. The food served is the 
best the market affords—the prices are very reasonable. 


And don’t forget to visit the Steamboat Cabin Coffee Shop at the 
Mark Twain—it ts the talk of the town—different in surroundings 
and food also. 


Illustrated Folder 
will be sent you on re tuest 
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HOTEL HOTEL 


St. Louis. Mo St. Louis. Ma Memphis. Tenn. 
wyatt ttt stitial [Ty <4 ' 7 iH 


Seesiestotcsssonas 
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rmingly homelike ~ Conveniently 
cated ~ yet away from the noise and 
confusion of che Civic Centers 


WASHINGTON 


Massachusetts Ave at 16 St 


PHILADELPHIA 


132° at Locust Street 


PITTSBURGH 


46/4 Fifth Avenue 


BUFFALO 


7/5 Delaware Ave. 












































Kitchenette epartments and suites of 
Parlor, Bedroom & Bath ~ $5° to $7 





Single Room with Bath ~#3°° to 540 
Double Room with Bath ~ $4°° to 962° 





She Smart Way is the Suite Way 
y or Monthly Rates~if desired 


Bees 


Hit HTH Ti ri ttth 











